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PREFACE. 

The books now extant on the subject of public speaking are 
either, first, what are termed " Speakers," which contain selected 
passages, usually perorations of celebrated speakers; second, com- 
pilations of orations and addresses; or, third, treatises on the 
art or practice of oratory, full of suggestions, but totally devoid 
of examples or illustrations to sustain them. 

The objection to the first class is that the reader is left in the 
dark as to what part of the speech the extract belongs; the fault 
of the second is that the speeches are beyond the comprehension 
of the student, and the vice of the third is that so many sug- 
gestions and traditions are presented that the reader obtains a 
confused idea of the subject. In the latter class, also, favored 
theories are often dwelt upon to the exclusion of actual illustra- 
tions taken from speeches themselves. 

In one treatise, for example, chapter after chapter is devoted 
to **Deep and Musical Tones," while another author extols 
the address of Abraham Lincoln, on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of the Soldiers' Cemetery at Gettysburg, but fails to give 
the speech itself or point out in what its excellence consists. 

Outside of aiding the memory and inducing a certain con- 
fidence in delivery, the school "Speaker" affords little or no 
assistance to one ambitious to learn the orator's art, while com- 
pilations and suggestive treatises pursue no definite plan which 
the student can follow with certainty. 

(V) 



VI PREFACE. 

My parpose in the present work has been to examine each 
speech by itself, and from it alone to obtain safe directions for 
the beginner. Following this plan, it will be found that every 
good speech has a proper opening, a clear statement of proposi- 
tions to be discassed, and closes with a well-worded peroration. 
It will be found, sjso, that these three elements go hand in hand 
together; if any one of them be wanting, the effort will not be 
up to the standard of a great speech. I have drawn on the 
greatest orations of ancient and modern times to sustain this 
view, and if the selections do not bear me out in this method, 
the reader is at liberty to discard the description and adhere to 
the model. * 

In developing this system, I have shown when, where and 
how oratorical skill is displayed. I have endeavored to show 
that it comes from a well-trained mind, a noble purpose and a 
natural elocution. 

I believe a speech, like an edifice, should have a solid founda- 
tion, a substantial superstructure and a suitable finish. 

The necessity, utility and importance of public speaking are 
the first subjects considered in this volume; but in addition, I 
might say that the remarks of Cicero, in speaking of Koman 
oratory, that, while distinguished names shone out in all 
branches of learning, such as mathematics, generalship, music 
and philosophy, Rome had few great orators, has no application 
to America. No country can present a finer array of men of the 
highest eminence in this art. And such being the case, it is an 
additional incentive to the student to excel. John Goss. 

Santa Roaa, CaL, May, 1891. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Oratory in General. — Its Power and Influence in 
Popular Governments. — Greek and Roman Ora- 
tors. — Demosthenes. — Cicero. 

It is customary to speak of oratory or eloquence 
as an art or as a gift. To a certain extent it par- 
takes of the nature of each. It is an art because 
there are certain rules and principles the observ- 
ance of which will promote excellence in oratory; 
and it is also a gift, because after learning the usual 
and well-known precepts of rhetoric and grammar, 
there seems to be something still lackinor to make 
the speaker eloquent, something that must be sup- 
plied by nature, like plumage to the bird or voice to 
the singer. 

A perfectly accurate definition of oratory, there- 
fore, it may be difficult to find, but in view of the 
many attributes of eloquence which are well known 
and easily recognized, it is also quite unnecessary. 

Cicero, who, with Demosthenes, shares supremacy 
in the art among the ancients, in various eloquent 
paraphrases describes the qualities of the true ora- 
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My purpose in the present work has been to examine each 
speech by itself, and from it alone to obtain safe directions for 
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the first subjects considered in this volume; but in addition, I 
might say that the remarks of Cicero, in speaking of Roman 
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CHAPTER I. 

Oratory in General. — Its Power and Influence in 
Popular Governments. — Greek and Roman Ora- 
tors. — Demosthenes. — Cicero. 

It is customary to speak of oratory or eloquence 
as an art or as a gift. To a certain extent it par- 
takes of the nature of each. It is an art because 
there are certain rules and principles the observ- 
ance of which will promote excellence in oratory; 
and it is also a gift, because after learning the usual 
and well-known precepts of rhetoric and grammar, 
there seems to be something still lacking to make 
the speaker eloquent, something that must be sup- 
plied by nature, like plumage to the bird or voice to 
the singer. 

A perfectly accurate definition of oratory, there- 
fore, it may be difficult to find, but in view of the 
many attributes of eloquence which are well known 
and easily recognized, it is also quite unnecessary. 

Cicero, who, with Demosthenes, shares supremacy 
in the art among the ancients, in various eloquent 
paraphrases describes the qualities of the true ora- 
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tor with great clear aess and elegance. Thus in one 
passage he lays it down that '' the great object of 
an orator is to 'persuade;'' in another he says that 
" the tendency of every speech is either to discuss 
some general question without specifying persons or 
times, or some point where particular times or per- 
sons are specified." Speaking of the ^ame subject 
in another connection, he tells us that "eloquence is 
not the product of an art but that art is derived 
from eloquence/' and again, that "it is the art of 
speaking with judgment, skill, and elegance, and 
has no determined limits within which it can be 
confined." 

The conditions favorable to its cultivation first 
claim attention. What state of society is suited to 
its growth? The answer to this question affords a 
starting-point to our inquiries. All public speak- 
ing necessarily implies a person speaking, an audi- 
ence to which the speech is addressed, and a subject 
or theme for discussion. Where one of these ele- 
ments is wanting, there can be no field for oratory. 
Wherever, therefore, occasions are presented for the 
discussion of propositions of public interest, there 
we must look for excellence in speech. 

These opportunities are to be found in what may 
be termed popular governments, that is, those in 
which public measures are submitted to the judg- 
ment of the people, or assemblies composed of indi- 
viduals who represent them. Where the govern- 
ment is arbitrary, where it is regulated by the will 
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of one person who speaks by his interested agents, 
and whose mandates require immediate acquies- 
cence, as in a military despotism, or where the gov- 
erning power is confined to a certain class, as, for 
instance, a hierarchy, like the old Mosaic system, 
there will be found no field for the display and ex- 
ercise of oratorical power. 

Hence we find the highest development of the art 
in Greece, that is, the Greece of history, which, of 
all ancient nations, was most swayed by popular 
influences, where public opinion had its widest 
range. Then, too, in Rome during the time of the 
republic, we find its noxt higlicst development, be- 
cause the nation, though founded on military power, 
had large and dignified bodies of men, the judges, 
the senate, and the forum, where questions of pub- 
lic concern were discussed before final action was 
taken upon them. In England, also, the nation 
with which we are most allied by language and de- 
scent, where the rights of person and property, the 
necessity of taxation, and questions of peace and 
war, are debated with freedom, we find it assuming 
importance; and, lastly, in our own country, which 
is principally founded on the will of the people, un- 
bounded scope is presented to him who can excel in 
this great talent. 

It should be noted, also, that whenever a country 
changes from one of these forms of government to 
another, the effect is innnediately seen in its elo- 
quence. For example, as soon as Philip of Macedon 
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became master of Greece there was a complete sub- 
sidence of popular speaking, and Demosthenes, who 
was the greatest, was the last of Grecian orators. 
In Rome, too, where prowess in arms was excelled 
only by the eminence of her public speakers, we 
see thut the light of eloquence went out with the 
fall of the republic, and Cicero was her last and 
greatest orator. 

It may be laid down, therefore, as an axiom or 
cardinal principle of the oratorical art that it de- 
rives its lifespring from popular institutions, and 
by the maintenance of these unimpaired, we can 
alone preserve its existence. 

Next to the question of the conditions suitable 
to speech-making is its necessity, utility, and im- 
portance. As to its necessity that point was touched 
upon in what has just been said. In representa- 
l^ive governments great social and political problems 
are evolved, first, from the wants of the people and 
then from the legislative body. In either stage 
they draw forth animated controversy. Old views 
give way but slowly and reluctantly to new meas- 
ures. It is only after repeated attacks, retreating 
and again attacking with new rhetorical weapons 
or with the old ones newly sharpened, that conserv- 
ative views recede before the force of radical ideas. 
When we consider how slow we are to change our 
long-settled notions of property, public policy, and 
private privilege, ideas in which we are trained 
from infancy, we can form a conception of the im- 
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portance of presenting new ideas with such clear- 
ness, force, and elegance as not to shock too severely- 
long-standing opinions. Again, with what insinu- 
ating art must the speaker be able to convince his 
hearers that he is not a self-seeking demagogue and 
charlatan, but an' advocate of reform for its own 
sake, and for the sake of the community? 

The questions, too, which now present themselves 
for discussion are ev *n more numerous than at any 
time in history. While the French Revolution was 
. of a magnitude to awaken the deepest interest among 
all mankind, and great orators strained the compass 
of the English language in giving vent to their 
views in regard thereto, either of condemnation, 
approval, or apology, and while other great social 
movements have arisen in previous ages, we still 
have had mighty revolutions in our day, the elo- 
quence of which will bear no mean comparison with 
that of any country; while the nicer questions of 
land tenure, tariffs, corporate law, to say nothing 
of constitutional construction, are as numerous and 
as pressing as at any former period of history. 
All these matters require exposition by skillful 
public speaking. 

The utility and importance of the speaker's art 
follow from what has been said as to its necessity. 
The destiny of mankind hinges on the great social 
problems whic'i, like the French Revolution and the 
American Civil War, thrust themselves upon the 
field of political activity. To avoid such great cat- 
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aclysms, or, wlmt is even of more consequence, to 
point the proper lessons to be drawn from them, is 
the object of statesmansliip; to teacli these lessons 
to the people, who look for guidance in times of 
peril to their intellectual leaders, to show them that 
the storm will soon abate, that sunshine will soon 
return, that their burdens are not so <^reat as they 
might have been, to keep them submissive to law 
and devoted to order, is the orator's duty. 

An unlicensed declaimer will exag iterate public 
misfortunes, aggravate the general distress, and 
make the people restive and dissatisfied; a calm, 
well-poised, temperate, insinuating, and logical 
speaker will calm and soothe the tempest of passion, 
and shed light where all is darkness. 

The difficulties of the art, too, should not be over- 
looked ; it is not an easy thing to become a good, 
not alone a great, orator. Demosthenes, Cicero 
Burke, Webster, Chatham, Fox, Clay, Lincoln 
Douglas, Prentiss, and all others who attained high 
rank as speakers, added to great natural abilities 
long and laborious practice. Their whole lives were 
devoted to it, and th mgh some of them may not 
have looked deep into classical learning, they em- 
ployed other means which were tantamount to its 
cultivation. 

As he employs language, his words must be well 
chosen, his grammer correct, his periods smooth and 
rounded, his style chaste and popular. As he dis- 
courses upon almost every question of political or 
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social importance, he must possess a large fund of 
general information, drawn from every department 
of human life. As the rights of person and prop- 
erty frequently hang on the utterances of his lips, 
he must be well trained in the weight and^ signifi- 
cance of words, singly and combined. As he is us- 
ually elevated to high positions by means of this 
very talent, he must conduct himself with modera- 
tion and discretion. As he is the center of all eyes 
while speaking, his "form and moving" should bi 
** express and admirable." As he may not always 
be able to express his thoughts in his own language, 
he must be conversant with literature to invoke its 
aid when required. Cicero sums the whole matter 
up when he says that "in an orator are requir(5d 
the acuteness of a logician, the learning of philoso- 
phers, the diction almost of poets, the memory of 
lawyers, the voice of tragedians, and the action of 
the best players." Yet it must not be supposed, 
however, that one cannot be an orator without pos- 
sessing all these acquirements in perfection. Scarcely 
any one is so possessed of them. Abraham Lincoln 
was somewhat defective in grace of person; S. S. 
Prentiss was lame and had a lisping speech ; Burke 
had a strong brogue; Randolph had a high-keyed, 
squeaking voice, and like defects could be pointed 
out in others. These shortcomings are said to have 
made the speakers attractive, enlisting, possibly, the 
sympathy or attention of the audience, which is the 
first thing to be desired aud secured, What we 
2 
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wish to cultivate is something good to talk about, 
and after that to express it in clear, concise, and 
comprehensive language. Other excellencies will 
usually follow, if not in the very highest degree, at 
least to an extent that will not be very far behind 
those we do possess. 

There is an impression of considerable prevalence 
that the whole art of speaking must come from 
nature;, that the orator, like the poet, must be born, 
not made ; and many who feel that they do not pos- 
sess the natural gift, abandon all eflFort at cultiva- 
tion and study; while there is a still larger class 
who, enjoying the endowments of nature, decline 
all attempts to improve themselves by systematic 
study. Both of these classes are equally in error. 
Much the larger part of the orator s success comes 
from labor, from learning, by very toilsome methods, 
the canons of the art. Cicero, whose natural tal- 
ents were of a very high order, admits that he 
learned his art. S. S. Prentiss spent years in labo- 
rious study. Stephen A. Douglas directly charged 
Abraham Lincoln with making his celebrated 
Springfield speech after great care and preparation, 
and Mr. Lincoln admitted such to be the case. 
Daniel Webster made his reply to Hayne from 
notes he had prepared long before, when examining 
the subjects discussed by him for another occasion. 
And so it will be found that the great efforts of an 
orator arQ the result of much previous labor, the 
amount of wbi^h 18 generally CQiftmei^su,rate with 
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the success of the speech, Cicero, in whose wake it 
is prudent to follow in all matters of this character, 
says that '*the pen is the most excellent former and 
director of the tongue; for if reflection and thought 
easily excel extemporaneous efiusions, careful and 
assiduous practice in composing will excel even 
those advantages." 

Having said this much to explain the true basis 
of oratory, its necessity, utility, and importance, 
and the difficulty of excelling in it, we will now de- 
vote some attention to its history. 

The ancient Greeks are generally conceded to 
have been the earliest cultivators and acknowl- 
edged masters not only of oratory but of all those 
allied and connected subjects, such as logic, rhetoric, 
grammar, poetry, history, and philosophy. As we 
have been taught poetry from their Homer, philos- 
ophy from their Plato and Socrates, logic and in- 
ductive science from their Aristotle, history from 
their Herodotus and Thucydides, so we take their 
Demosthenes as the type of the perfect orator. 
Cicero, the next highest name in eloquence, con- 
stantly extols the great Athenian as the noblest em- 
bodiment of the art. 

Among this gifted people the conditions for the 
growth of these high arts were exceptionally favor- 
able. They possessed an inquisitive intellect, con- 
stantly reaching out after new theories in the do- 
main of speculative thought. Subtle abstractions, 
elegant and often too refined distinctions, were their 
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constant delight. Schools of philosophy, methods 
of teaching, and forms of government engaged the 
attention of their greatest minds. They had a keen 
appreciation of the true, the beautiful, and the good, 
carried as well into the science of language and 
speech as into the realms of painting and sculpture. 
Their martial prowess, too, took on the spirit of their 
philosophy and their arts. Unlike their Asiatic 
neighbors, their armies were bodies of enlightened, 
reasoning and thinking men, each of whom felt the 
responsibility of battle resting on himself alone; 
he knew if victorious he would be received with un- 
bounded enthusiasm by his fellow-citizens at home, 
and if slain, his actions would be held in grateful 
remembraApe, recorded in silent marble, and made 
the theme of impassioned orators and gifted poets. 
The contests and rivalries between the surrounding 
states gave rise to the necessity of large armaments 
on land and water, and diplomacy was constantly 
invoked to settle conflicting interests or to form 
combinations for mutual protection and advantage. 
Then there were councils, meetings, and elections, 
where public measures were discussed. There were 
questions of war, of peace, treaties with foreign na- 
tions and with neighboring states, votes of approval 
and censure, rewards for eminent services or condem- 
nation for unsuccessful enterprises. In the midst of 
all this activity, there was always a body of dissat- 
isfied complainants, from either honest or, more fre- 
quently, from person^ motives, The clamors of 
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these had to be silenced or satisfied. There was, 
possibly, the fault-finder, whose caviling had to be 
answered; the grumbling taxpayer, to whom the 
necessity of the measures had to be explained; the 
jealous aspirant, whose ambition had to be curbed; 
and last, but not least, the corrupt emissary, whose 
plans had to be foiled. 

Amid scenes so active and movements so impor- 
tant, great names in every department of intellect- 
ual pre-eminence shone out with great splendor; in 
what the Greeks did well they have never been sur- 
passed. It is only her orators, however, with which 
we are now concerned. Of these there was a long 
and brilliant array. Most of their names, however, 
are forgotten, save by the classical student, with 
the exception of the greatest, Demosthenes. His 
name has become the synonym of eloquence itself. 
For over two thousand years it has been foremost 
on men's lips when speaking of oratory. It is fair 
to presume that his fame has a solid foundation. 
He was born B. c. 385, and died in exile on the 
Island of Calauria, B. c. 323. His early education 
was efficient. He attended school at Athens under 
eminent teachei-s. His parents having died, he was 
left in the charge of guardians, whom he had to 
prosecute and bring to account for mismanagement 
of his estate. He did so with success, conducting 
the proceedings himself, though only twenty years 
of age. Against one of his guardians he recovered 
a judgment for ten thousand dollars. 
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He devoted himself to law and polities. Eloquence 
was then, as now, necessary to success in these pur- 
suits. Many stories are told of the difficulties in 
voice and manner that he had to overcome. The 
former was lisping, like our Prentiss, and the latter 
was ungainly, possibly like Lincoln. Like all 
great speakers, he was not created one full-blown, but 
had to carve his ^vay to success with patience, 
study, and practice. He soon became engaged in 
lawsuits of* a public and private nature, and grad- 
ually won a distinguished name. He entered the 
Athenian Senate at the age of thirty, and took a 
prominent part in its deliberations. 

During the period in which he flourished, the 
kingdom of Macedonia, to the north of Greece, was 
ruled by an ambitious, crafty, and able military 
king named Phillip. He was the father of Alex- 
ander the Great. Phillip began to cast longing 
eyes toward Greece, and on one pretext or another 
began intermeddling in its affairs. Demosthenes 
soon perceived what the final result must be, the 
destruction of Hellenic freedom. Others did not 
see it as he did. Some saw what was coming, but 
did ~ not possess sufficient patriotism to try to avoid 
the impending doom ; some seemed to hasten rather 
than retard it. His first great political speeches 
were delivered against the designs of this man, 
Phillip. They were three in number. They were 
delivered with so much force, abounded in such pa- 
triotic sentiments, were inspired with so much cour- 
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age, and pointed with such unerring aim, that from 
that day to this a speech which abounds in strong 
invective is termed a Phillipic, in recognition of 
Demosthenes' power. The single example has giveu 
a name to a class. No higher tribute could be paid 
to his genius. His counsels finally prevailed, and 
he undertook an expedition to Thebes and succeeded 
in enlisting that city with his own to send an army 
against Phillip and Alexander. The forces met at 
Chasronea, 338 B. c. The Greeks were defeated, 
and Grecian freedom was at an end. Notwith- 
standing this defeat, Demosthenes still held the 
confidence of the Athenians. He was selected to 
deliver the funeral oration on those who had been 
slain. 

Soon after this l)attle one of his admirers, named 
Ctesiphon, proposed in the Senate that a golden 
crown be presented to him in the temple of Dio- 
nysius, in consideration of his distinguished services 
to the state. His enemies, the leader of whom was 
another great orator, named -^schines, retaliated 
by having the mover of this proposition indicted. 
Demosthenes was retained for the defense. The 
contest, as can be imagined, could not but involve 
his whole policy in resisting the machinations of 
Phillip, ending in disaster, as contrasted with that 
of the opponents of that policy, which might have 
had a diflferent result. The trial did not take place 
for six or eight years after filing the indictment. 
His speech delivered on that occasion is known as 
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the Oration on the Crown. It is considered by crit- 
ics as a masterpiece of eloquence. It is valuable as 
a linguistic performance, and as teaching a lesson 
too frequently lost sight of, and that is, that failure 
does not necessarily mean disgrace. It was upon 
this theory that iEschines hoped to succeed, and it 
is fortunate for mankind that he met an adveraary 
who not only could surpass him in the mere power 
of speech, but in the higher and nobler sphere of 
moral excellence. So completely did Demosthenes 
answer his accuser, hurling back his taunts with 
such withering sarcasm, showing up his sophistries 
with such matchless skill, exposing his insincerity 
with so much ingenuity, that ^schines, failing to 
secure a one-fifth vote in favor of his bill, was ban- 
ished from Athens, to which he never returned. 

This speech is greatly admired. It can be appre- 
ciated only in the original Greek, and hence it is 
popularly but little known. We must be content 
to take what authorities say of it. It should not 
be imagined that other equally great, perhaps 
greater, speeches have not been made. It is enough 
to know that the reputation of the speaker has 
never waned after more than twenty centuries have 
passed away. It is simply, as all great speeches 
should be, great, elevating, ennobling thoughts ex- 
pressed in clear, pure, forcible, strong language. 
There is no effort at humor, no straining after effect, 
no heaping up of ornament. He possessed the judg- 
ment to see the weak points cf his adversary, the 
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skill to plant his batteries in commanding positions, 
and the fulminating power to use his missiles with 
destructive effect. He not only answered his antag- 
onist, he demolished him. He did not leave him a 
road by which to retreat. The contest will suggest 
the controversy between Daniel Webster and Robert 
Y. Hayne. They have many points of semblance. 
We need not attempt here to draw any comparison, 
as the student, from reading the debate, can best 
judge for himself. We leave him to do so. All 
that the Webster-Hayne debate was the Grecian 
contest was, and something more. Demosthenes 
reached the climax of eloquence when, in replying 
to the taunts of iEschines in regard to the final 
failure of the efforts of the former to successfully 
defend Grecian liberty, he said: "If you condemn 
Ctesiphon, and thereby decree that I did not admin- 
ister your government in the best possible manner 
it will appear that all your calamities are due to 
yourselves and not to the cruel mandate of fortune. 
But it is not possible, it is not possible, O men of 
Athens, that you were wrong in following my 
counsels when you risked your lives and fortunes 
for the sake of freedom and safety. No! by the 
shades of our ancestors, who first met danger at 
Marathon. No! by those who fought in battle ar- 
ray at Plataca. No! by those who braved death 
at the naval victory of Salamis, and at Artemisium; 
by the many more brave men who lie entombed in 
monuments erected by their grateful country, all 
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of whom the city has buried, deeming all alike 
worthy of never-fading renown, not alone those 
who survived, but those who perished on the field 
of glory." 

An American orator, however, on one occasion at 
least, reached the Demos thenian heights of eloquence 
in a speech delivered at, the dedication of the Mil- 
itary Cemetery on the battlefield of Gettysburg. 
In elevation of sentiment, energy of expression, 
compactness and fitness of language, Lincoln's short 
address on that occasion has a marked similarity to 
the style of Demosthenes. It is given hereaftef. 
The student will perceive a strong resemblance to 
the passage from Demosthenes just given. As Mi*. 
Lincoln was not a classical scholar, the likeness 
must be deemed accidental. 

Demosthenes, like most of the eminent men of 
those stormy periods, was an object of envy to 
many of his countrymen. At one time he was 
banished, but in a few years he was recalled amid 
great rejoicing. He was compelled to fly a second 
time, and rather than submit to capture by his ene- 
mies, he put an end to his own life. Centuries of 
study and criticism have not lessened his reputa- 
tion as a statesman or as an orator. As both he 
stands pre-eminent, and will as long as men retain 
any respect for devotion to duty and self-sacrificing 
patriotism. 

Although the greatest he was by no means the 
only Grecian orator. His light was so resplendent. 
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however, that the lesser ones seem obscure. It is one 
of the peculiarities of eloquence that unless it is of 
the very highest order, a successful rival has ample 
opportunity to surpass it, and drive it completely 
out of remembrance. 

The doctrine of the survival of the fittest nowhere 
finds better illustration than in this art. If Demos- 
thenes had made an inferior speech to' that of -^schi- 
nes, the latter's effort would be the model to be studied 
instead of that of the former. Hayne's speech would 
have been the object of untold admiration had it not 
elicited Webster's reply. It did, in fact, produce a 
very great sensation, so much so that one of his 
friends moved an adjournment of the Senate, in 
order that its effect might not be disturbed by other 
business. 

This point is worthy of careful attention. A re- 
ply to a previous speech should be exceptionally 
good, else it will injure rather than subserve the 
cause it is intended to promote. If not, the first 
efibrt and the first speaker will receive increased 
applause. It will not do, either, to be simply good. 
It must surpass the other to such a degree that it 
will 'leave no room for comparison. The triumph 
should be complete. The contest should not result 
in a drawn battle. The victory in that event is 
then mostly on the side of your opponent. Having 
the advantage of sleeping on your adversary's 
speech, your attempt at a reply raises a presump- 
tion that your side is stronger than his and it must 
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be so presented, not in an equivocal manner, but 
with completeness and skill. 

The nation which ranks next to Greece in the 
eloquence of her orators is Rome. Her success, 
however, came long after that of Greece. When 
Demosthenes was rousing his countrymen against 
the machinations of Phillip, Rome was measuring 
swords with the neighboring nations in her march 
to universal empire. It was nearly two hundred 
years before her oratory attained a high degree of 
perfection. 

Her greatest orator was Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
who shares with Demosthenes the supremacy of the 
ancient world in this noble art. No other Roman 
orator is ever presented to the student's considera- 
tion, though there were many others of great emi- 
nence and celebrity. Hortensius, Crassus, and An- 
tonius are names familiar to students of that period. 
Julius Caesar also had high claims to oratorical 
distinction. If, however, we have a fair compre- 
hension of what Cicero wrote and said in his pe- 
culiar province, we can leave all the others of his 
time without notice. 

The great orator and philosopher, for he was* pre- 
eminently both, was born at Arpinum,a Latin city, 
the inhabitants of which enjoyed the rights of 
Roman citizenship. Marius, the great general, was 
also a native of this town. The father of Cicero 
was desirous of giving him and his brother Quintus 
every advantage of education to enable them to at- 
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tain high positions in, the Roman commonwealth. 
He placed them, therefore, under the instruction of 
a distinguished teacher at Rome. 

He soon showed unmistakable signs of oratorical 
talent, and in two speeches which he delivered at 
about the age of twenty-six, he won general ap- 
plause. Ambitious to reach the highest state of 
pefection possible in his now adopted studies, he 
went to Athens, where, as he tells us himself, no 
subjects engaged profounder study and investiga- 
tion. Here he remained two years and returned 
again to Rome. He immediately showed the result 
of his stay at Athens in the increased power and 
skill of his eloquence. He was employed in a va- 
riety of private and public trials and soon became 
an aspirant for official station. He was chosen 
sedile, then praetor, and finally consul, the highest 
political position at that time at Rome. 

Immediately after his elevation to the. consulship 
an opportunity was presented to him for the fullest 
display of his powers. Rome at that time had be- 
come a hotbed for all kinds of political corruption, 
unlawful ambition, and, to use his own expression, 
"unbridled audacity." To disperse this seething 
mass and prevent its endangering the republic was 
his first duty in his high office. 

Lucius Sergius Catiline was a descendant of a 
patrician family of some distinction, but his own 
fortunes had reached a very low ebb. He had been 
a strong supporter and ready instrument of Sylla, 
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who at one time held sway at Rome. He united 
to depraved tastes, cruel and licentious instincts, 
badness, cunning and ferocity. 

Scarcely was Cicero settled in power when Cat- 
iline, drawing around him men of similar tastes 
and like fortunes to himself, formed a conspiracy to 
overthrow the government, and plant himself and 
his followers on the ruins. Cicero detected the plot 
and boldly exposed the whole matter in the Roman 
Senate in the presence of the conspirator himself. 
His plan was not to bring the culprit to trial in 
Rome, where he could summon his adherents and 
foil the regular channels of the law by intimidation, 
bribery for violence, but to drive him and his ad- 
herents from the city and then -follow and destroy 
them. He thus could gain a splendid opportunity 
to display his great powers of oratory, rid the city 
of the enemy, and win the additional reputation 
oF defeating him in regular warfare. The plan 
was crowned with success in each particular. Hav- 
ing abundant evidence of the conspiracy, of which 
he himself was to be one of the first victims, he 
convened the Senate at an early hour. Rising from 
his seat, he poured forth on Catiline a torrent of 
well-directed invective, charging him with the 
crime. No one dared come to the defense. The 
latter withdrew from Rome, and his few followers 
were soon dispersed. 

The orations a^^ainst Catiline are amono; Cicero's 
most celebrated efforts. They ate bold, abrupt, 
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pointed, and crushing, and are the models univer- 
sally studied in our schools. Their great aim was 
to hold up Catiline as an object of hatred and 
disdain. Many others, however, can be read with 
much greater profit. There is no close chain of 
reasoning leading through a maze of disputed facts 
to clear and logical deductions. For this quality 
we must look to his other numerous speeches. 

Then, as now, there were many conflicting inter- 
ests in the State, and each had its bold and ready 
leader. Rome at this period was undergoing one 
of those great transformations that occur at least 
once in every organized government. She was about 
to change forever those institutions under which she 
had existed for seven hundred years. She was no 
longer able to withstand the strain to which it was 
being continually subjected by the clashing forces. 

The Senate, the aristocracy, the knights, the pa- 
trician order, wedded to opulence, to power, not to 
say arrogance and tyranny, leaned for support on 
Cneius Pompey. The tribe of demagogues, of aban- 
doned spendthrifts, needy politicians, those to whom 
virtue meant shame, and good government oblivion, 
were led by an abandoned but bold and profligate 
demagogue named Clodius. The party of aspiring 
young |)oliticians, men of good talents but loose 
habits, attracted rather by brilliant adventure than 
by staid respectability, followed the fortunes of Julius 
Caesar. 

To the second of these parties Cicero was an ob- 
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ject of undisnruised hatred. The party of Pompey 
was his nearest choice, but the rising popularity of 
Caesar made it apparent that a clash must soon 
come between those great leaders, and Cicero would 
be called upon to make a final decision as to which 
he would lend the power of his name. Meanwhile, 
the party of Clodius gained strength, and with its 
strength increased audacity and violence. Cicero 
was the grand object for deitruotion. Caesar had 
been assigned to Gaul and Pompey had retired to 
one of his suburban villas, and thus the great ora- 
tor was left to the mercy of the Roman mob, headed 
by Clodius. The natural result followed. The 
Senate and the better class of citizens being deterred 
by the populace, the demagogue procured a decree 
banishing Cicero from Rome and consigning his 
property to destruction. The decree was ruthlessly 
carried out, and he who a few years before had 
won the title of Second Founder of Rome, was an 
outcast from her limits. The popular tumult, how- 
ever, soon subsided ; the excesses of the demagogue 
soon wasted his strength. The friends of Cicero 
began to take courage, and a general uprising to 
quell the tumult raised by Clodius was the result. 
Even Pompey felt called upon to place his hand 
against the anarchist. 

Clodius himself was slain by a friend of Cicero 
named Milo, and a decree was passed recalling the 
eloquent patriot from exile, and ordering his houses 
to be rebviilt at the public expense, Hi3 ret\^rQ 
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was a triumph, and his welcome atoned to some ex- 
tent for the bitterness of his exile. 

But though Clodius was dead and Cicero re- 
turned, the evils of the republic were none the less 
pressing and dangerous. For a few years he de- 
voted his time to the defense of his clients and the 
interests of the republic. He was offered and ac- 
cepted the government of Cilicia, which included 
several other provinces, and thus his fortunes began 
to mend. But the improvement*was of short life. 
Domestic and other troubles began to open a breach 
between Caesar and Pompey. It gradually bei^an 
to widen, until a resort to arms seemed to be mutu- 
ally agreed upon. No matter which triumphed, 
the death of the republic was the inevitable result, 
and this event meant the political if not the physical 
death of Cicero. 

He hesitated, advanced and retreated again and 
again, from one resolution to another, first coquet- 
in g with one party and then with the other. It is 
at this point that his career is most open to adverse 
criticism. It is easy to S3e now what was the best 
course for him to pursue, namely, to keep aloof from 
the conflict altogether, but it was not so easy to see 
or to judge then. We have not to go far for an ex- 
planation of his conduct. Cicero was a man of 
words and not of deeds. While he thought, the 
other parties to the great drama acted. While nei- 
ther Caesar, Pompey, Octavius, nor Antony, with all 
their talents, could cope with him in the Senate or 
3 
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in the Forum, in promptness of action, quick dis- 
cernment, followed by immediate resolution, they 
each surpassed him. At length he cast his lot with 
Pompey. Caesar triumphed and the republic was 
at an end. Pompey fled to Egypt, where he was 
ignominiously assassinated, and his great rival was 
left master of Rome and of the world. 

Cicero was again irresolute whether to follow the 
party of Pompey in its misfortunes or to accept the 
favor of Csesar, who more than once endeavored to 
reconcile and conciliate him. He refused to do either. 
He remained near Rome, and during Caesar s ab- 
sence in Spain showed more and more. his distaste 
for the latter*s actions. Marc Antony now began 
to appear on the scene. He was a devoted follower 
of Caesar and very distasteful to Cicero. The lat- 
ter remained, however, on good terms with Caesar 
after the death of Pompey. He took but little part 
in public affairs, only speaking once to return 
thanks for the return of his friend Marcellus. 

The assassination of Caesar threw everything 
into worse commotion than ever. Cicero, though 
an intimate friend of Brutus, was not informed of 
the plot. He immediately foresaw, however, that 
the bloody deed would not mend matters so far as 
the restoration of the republic was concerned. It 
threw the government into the hands of several un- 
tried and untrained men, instead of one possessed of 
skill and experience. Our orator cast a suspicious 
eye on Marc Antony, and denounced him in a series 
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of heated addresses. These are known as his Phil- 
lipics, taking that name from the eflforts of Demos- 
thenes against Phillip of Macedon. Antony, there- 
upon, like Clodius, cherished feelings of deep revenge, 
and, as in the case of Clodius, the tide of events 
soon brought the cherished oppoiiiunity to satisfy it 
to its utmost extent. 

Octavius, who afterwards became Augustus, had 
been a protdgdof Cicero's, and for a time beseemed 
to be a devoted admirer of the great orator. The 
necessities of the times, however, brought him in 
close political relations with Antony. The latter 
placed himself forward as the avenger of Caesar. 
With great skill and eloquence he aroused the pas- 
sions of the Roman populace, who cried loud for 
the blood of Caesar's assassins. The forces of An- 
tony and Octavius met those of Brutus and Cassius 
at Philippi and overcame them. This last act 
formed the close of the drama begun on the Ides of 
March. Antony and Octavius had but to agree 
upon the fate of the then known world and it was 
determined. Octavius was cold, dissembling, and 
politic; Antony, passionate, blunt, and stolid. 
When the question of dividing the spoils of con- 
quest came up between them, Octavius asked for 
power, Antony for revenge. Cicero was turned 
over to Antony. The rest is soon told. He was 
soon made aware of his fate, and the soldiers of 
Antony were not long in finding their victim, and 
executing the order of their master in slaying the 
great orator. 
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We have given the public lives of both Demos- 
thenes and Cicero for the purpose of showing the 
scenes in which they lived, that their oratory might 
the better be judged. Several of the best of Cicero's 
orations were, in fact, never delivered at all ; nota- 
bly those against Verres, and that in favor of Milo. 
Their careers show that, like all distinguished ex- 
cellencies, envy awaibs him who possesses the great 
talent. The lesson should not be forgotten. 

The merely political career of Cicero is open to 
much criticism. The weak points were shown as 
we described the events of his life; it is his literary 
character that most concerns the student. In the 
province of philosophy he ranks high; in the do- 
main of orator}' he is supreme. Great, very great 
speeches have be^^n made by orators since his time; 
we have not to go far to find them ; still his position 
cannot be shaken. His orations present a syste- 
matic, analytical treatment of the subject under 
his discussion, adorned with a grace of rhetoric 
polish of diction, and withal an energy of expres- 
sion, that have never been surpassed. His treatises 
on the art, such as "The Orator," "Brutus, or the 
History of Famous Orators," and "De Oratore," 
not to mention a few others, are eloquence itself. 
His speeches are not like those of many speakers, 
a conglomeration of flowery language, or high-piled 
masses of linguistic garniture, but bright, elegant, 
well-trimmed oratorical gardens, with smooth walks 
and babbling fountains, where there is beauty, fresh- 
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ness, order, life. Each can be read with profit, and 
his oratorical treatises should form the basis of 
every efibrt to teach the art. His scheme is quite 
simple. Cicero's orator should begin at the morn- 
ing of life, and learn every branch of kindred sci- 
ence, such as philosophy, logic, grammar, rhetoric, 
law, morals ; those, with the proper gift of expres- 
sion, form his model. 

What was so in his day is so in ours. Burke, 
Webster, Clay, come up to the Ciceronian standard. 
The same may be said of Lincoln and Douglas. 
Great men all; not all formed on precisely the 
same plan, nor having the same advantages, some 
learning in our colleges, others in the stern war- 
fare of life, but each reaching the same plane, where 
only sound learning, close reasoning, great experi- 
ence in public life, profound knowledge of human 
nature, can long hold high position. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Education of the Orator. — His Character as 
Affecting His Eloquence. — His Motives. — His 
Sincerity. 

The preceding chapter was devoted to the con- 
sideration of oratory in general, the conditions 
adapted to its cultivation, its necessity, utility, and 
importance, with a brief account of two of its most 
noted exemplars. We shall now proceed to discuss 
some of the principles of the art itself. 

The first thing to be determined is the education 
of the orator. What studies must he pursue, what 
knowledge must he possess, what must be his lead- 
ing motives to insure the success of his efibrts? 

Quintilian, one of the greatest authorities upon 
the subject, held that the preparation and education 
of the public speaker should commence at his ear- 
liest moments, almost at his birth, and that the 
perfect orator should also be a perfect man. Theoret- 
ically, this may be true; practically, it is impossi- 
ble. As stated in the opening chapter, there must 
be something born in the man, in addition to his 
education and training, to make him a successful 
advocate, but in what this innate power consists, 
without which it is diflScult to attain distinction, 
and what should be the precise discipline,without 
(38) • 
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which it is also hard to rise to eminence in the art, 
it is not easy to tell. Both matters open a very 
wide field for inquiry. All the great orators we 
have mentioned possessed good natural powers of 
mind, fair graces of person, excellent education, and 
great experience. But they acquired their educa- 
tion in various ways, or, rather, their education was 
of very different kinds. Chatham, Burke, Fox, 
Webster, Prentiss, and Kandolph were college ed- 
ucated men, some of them showing their eloquence 
very conspicuously in their school life. Lincoln, 
Douglas, Patrick Henry, and Benton had no such 
advantages, but learned their art from actual inter- 
course with men, supplying their defects by in- 
creased powers of observation, and we might say 
absorption, from those with whom they came in 
contact. 

But while special talents are necessary, is special 
education necessary to the speaker? We think it 
is; that is, there must be certain studies and exer- 
cises more adapted to his calling than others. Yet 
it is difficult to accept the theory of Quintilian as 
to the perfectibility of the orator. In educational 
matters it would be hard to lay down any exact 
formula, while in that of morals the field is so 
broad that we never could know what moral en- 
dowments it would be necessary to possess before 
we could be satisfied that the oratorical model was 
complete. 

If we confine our inquiries to general terms, and 
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not seek too diligently for particular qualifications, 
we can proceed without much hesitation. 

To begin, therefore, the successful orator must be 
well educated, if not in learned seminaries, under 
eminent teachers, then in private study, or general 
observation; he must possess a good memory, be 
informed as to standard literature and well grounded 
in civil and political history, and be conversant 
w.th the laws of his owq and other countries. 
These requirements are independent of the power 
of expression, to be noticed hereafter. 

We cannot better illustrate the education of the 
orator than by giving the reader the accounts that 
two of our greatest orators gave of each other. 
They are valuable as throwing light upon the sub- 
ject we are discussing, and are good examples of 
the manner in which a public speaker may interest 
his hearers by a slight detour when he feels that 
they may become weary at listening to an argu- 
mentative discussion without an opportunity of re- 
lieving the monotony of expounding intricate po- 
litical problems. 

Mr. Douglas, in his opening speech in the joint 
debate between himself and Mr. Lincoln at Ottawa, 
August 21, 1858, said : — 

" In the remarks I have made on this platform, and 
the position of Mr. Lincoln upon it, I mean nothing per- 
sonally disrespectful or unkind to that gentleman. I 
have known him for nearly twenty-five years. There 
were many points of sympathy between us when we 
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first got acquainted. We were both comparatively boys, 
and both struggling with poverty in a strange land. I 
was a schoolteacher in the town of Winchester and he 
a flourishing grocery keeper in the town of Salem. He 
was more successful in his occupation than I in min«, 
and hence more fortunate in this world's goods. Lin- 
coln is one of these peculiar men who perform with ad- 
mirable skill everything which they undertake. I made 
as good a school-teacher as I could, and when a cabinet- 
maker I made a good bedstead and tables, although my 
old boss said I succeeded better at bureaus and secreta- 
ries than anything else; but I believe that Lincoln was 
always more successful in business than I, for his busi- 
ness enabled him to get into the Legislature. I met 
him there, however, and had a sympathy with him, be- 
cause of the uphill struggle we both had in life. He 
was then just as good at telling an anecdote as now. 
He could beat any of the boys wrestling X>r running a 
foot-race, in pitching quoits, or tossing a copper; Vould 
ruin more liquor than all of the town together, and the 
dignity and impartiality with which he presided at a 
horse-race or a fist fight excited the admiration and won 
the praise of everybody that was present and partici- 
[mted. I sympathized with him because he was strug- 
gling with difficulties and so was I." 

On the other hand, Mr. Lincoln had this to say 
of himself and Mr. Douglas: — 

**The judge is wofully at fault about his early friend 
Lincoln being a grocery keeper. I don't know as it 
would be a great sin if I had been; but he is mistaken. 
Lincoln never kept a grocery anywhere in the world. 
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It is true that Lincoln did work the latter part of one 
winter in a little still house up at the head of a hollow. 
. . . There is another disadvantage under which we 
labor, and to which I will ask your attention. It 
arises out of the relative positions of the two persons 
who stand before the State as candidates for the Senate. 
Senator Douglas is of world-wide renown. All the 
anxious politicians of his party for years past have been 
looking upon him as certainly at no distant day to be 
the President of the United States. They have seen in 
his round, jolly, fruitful face, post offices, land offices, 
marshalships and cabinet appointments, chargeships and 
foreign missions bursting and sprouting out in wonder- 
ful exuberance, ready to be laid hold of by their greedy 
hands. And as they have been gazing upon this at- 
tractive picture so long, they cannot, in the little distrac- 
tion that has taken place in the party, bring themselves 
to give up the charming hope; but with the gi-eediest 
anxiety they rush about him, sustain him, and give him 
marches, triumphal entries, and receptions beyond what 
even in the days of his highest prosperity they could 
have brought about in his favor. On the contrary, no- 
body has expected me to be President. In my poor, 
lean, lank face, nobody has ever seen that any cabbages 
were sprouting out." 

From these extracts we can learn out of the 
mouths of these advocates themselves that defects 
of early opportunity as in the case of Douglas, and a 
want of personal grace in that of Lincoln, were 
more than counterbalanced by keen logic in the 
latter and strong personal magnetism and energy 
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of thought and expression in the former. So that 
the student need have no fear that because he is 
not a perfect-man, mentally, morally, or physically, 
which, in fact, as we are constituted, is an almost 
impossible combination, he may not become an em- 
inent orator, and even if he fail to become a great 
speaker, he can acquire the power to address a jury, 
a court, or a public meeting with ease and eflect. 

Recurring to the question of the speaker's educa- R 1^0 
tion, we have laid ib down that he should be well 
grounded in all those studies which pertain to the 
ordinary affairs of life and the conduct of civil 
government. Here again we come in contact with 
theoretical and practical oratory. In theory, the 
orator, as the poet, should have some knowledge of 
everything. But in turn this broad requirement 
should be clearly understood. It is hardly to be 
expected that he should understand mathematics 
like a Newton, astronomy like a Herschel, natural 
science like an Agassiz, or civil government like a 
Hamilton. It is sufficient for him to have correct 
general notions of these subjects, so as to be able to 
detect manifest crudities and absurdities that may 
crop out in an opponent who essays to discourse 
about or allude to them. For example, he need not 
be able to demonstrate the Nebular Hypothesis, but 
it might be of service to him to know what is meant 
by that term so as to explain it whenever brought 
to the surface in a forensic controversy. So, too, 
in government, while he may not be presumed to 
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have that deep insight into public policy or the for- 
mation of civil communities as a Jefferson or a 
Hamilton, yet it is highly important that he should 
understand and explain, if necessary, what the 
theories of those great state^ien were on that sub- 
ject. Again, but few of us could demonstrate the 
Imv of gravitation, though we are all conversant 
with the fact, but it should be a part of our educa- 
tion to know it and to explain it if required. 

Similar views were entertained by Cicero; in fact, 
they are self-evident to everyone, but we will give 
his language so that the student can at the same 
time have the benefit of his apt illustrations. He 
says: "Indeed, in my opinion, everything falls 
within the profession of an orator that affects the 
interests of his countrymen, the manner's of man- 
kind, whatever regards the habits of life, the con- 
duct of government, civil society, love of the public, 
nature, morals. At least, though he is not obliged 
professedly to discuss, like a philosopher, these sub- 
jects, yet he ought to know how to interweave them 
dexterously while pleading at the bar ; he ought to 
speak of these things as they did who founded laws, 
inst tutions, and states, with simplicity, with per- 
spicuity, without long-continued disputation, with- 
out barren controversies about words.*' 

Take, for example, the subject of history. Th's 
he should understand not merely as to dates, but 
events. What brought them about? Who con- 
trolled them? What lessons does an important 
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event teach? Thus the first thing to know is what 
actually did take place. This, though not the most 
important part of our knowledge of history, it is 
well to understand. There can be no controversy 
that there were such events in history as the French 
Revolution, the American Revolutionary War, or 
the American Civil War, nor as to the leading feat- 
ures of, or the principal characters in, those impor- 
tant epochs. By far the harder part of his task is 
to have the correct order of events, and particularly 
their causes and effects. Here he is performing the 
work of the philosopher, 'finding the true cause of 
things as they occur, and from this formulating safe 
maxims for the future. For instance, let the stu- 
dent ask himself, What was the cause of the Ameri- 
can Civil War, the French Revolution, or the Amer- 
ican Revolutionary War? This will immediately 
impose upon him the duty of examining every 
fact of those periods with care and attention. 
The history of a matter is frequently the very 
point in dispute, and the person who is the best in- 
formed upon the question will appear to the great- 
est advanta<?e in an address or discussion relative 
to it. The cause of events is of very great impor- 
tance to the orator, for two reasons: First, to enable 
him to treat correctly of such as are past; and 
second, to draw proper comparisons with matters 
present and to come. For instance, in the Web- 
ster-Hayne debate, Mr. Hayne likened the treat- 
ment of the West by the people of the East to 
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that of the colonies bv Great Britain. Mr. Web- 
ster took up the question and endeavored to show 
that the comparison was very far-fetched and 
greatly overdrawn. 

In dealing with intricate questions, the first thing 
an orator is apt to do, and it is a very proper thing 
to be done, is to indulge in comparisons of this char- 
acter, because experience is the great and very often 
the only guide men have, either in their public or 
private affairs. How important it is, then, that he 
who in fact puts himself forward as an adviser, as 
a counselor, should understand past events with 
exactness, not loosely and disjointedly. As in na- 
ture, so in history and in morals, no two events are 
identical in all their bearings and consequences, so 
that if an orator attempts to compare one with an- 
other, an antecedent with a subsequent one, he must 
be sure he is correct before he draws his comparison, 
else a wily opponent will retort on him with un- 
pleasant effect. 

A good illustration of this is to be found in the 
contest between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. 
Douglas. The latter asked the question in one of 
his speeches, "Why cannot the institution of slav- 
ery, or, rather, why cannot the nation, part slave 
and part free, continue as our fathers made it for- 
ever?" This raised the issue. How did our fathers 
make it? The answer to this was simply a histor- 
ical one, a question of fact. Lincoln took it up, 
and in a very ingenuous manner endeavored to 
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show that they made the government with a view 
to the abolition or extinction of slavery rather than 
to its preservation. 

Examples might be multiplied. Thus, to the En- 
glish statesmen who controlled British politics dur- 
ing the American Revolutionary War, the Ameri- 
cans were simply rebels from a kind, paternal 
government, rebelling without just cause; to us 
they are patriots, with the strongest grounds for 
their rebellion. This very question was raised in 
the British Parliament. A speaker on the part of 
the government urged that the people of the United 
States, being British colonists, *' planted by the ma- 
tei'nal care, nourished by the indulgence, and pro- 
tected by the arms of England, would not grudge 
their mite to relieve the mother country from the 
heavy burden under which she groaned." To this 
Colonel Barr^ replied: ''They planted by your care? 
Your oppression planted them in America. They 
fled from your tyranny, and grew by their neglect 
of them. So soon as you begun to care for them, 
you showed your care by sending persons to spy 
out their liberties, misrepresent their character, prey 
upon them, and eat out their substance." 

The value of a correct knowledge of history to 
the student is, therefore, very important. By this 
we do not mean a knowledge simply of events, 
such as the dates of battles, the contentions of 
ambitious leaders, the rivalries of great nations, 
the campaigns of great generals and commanders. 
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These are valuable in themselves, but the principal 
thing to be sought after is the history of social, po- 
litical, and moral forces. It is with these the orator 
has principally to deal. While the identity of many 
nations has been lost, what of their arts, their man- 
ners, their literature, their economy? From these 
the student can draw endless lessons and compari- 
sons that may be interwoven into the most abstract 
discussions to give them life and beauty. 

For example, we have but little use now for 
many of the battles that were fought by the petty 
states of Greece. But there is a strong interest 
still attaching to the defense of the Pass of Ther- 
mopylae, because of the moral grandeur of Leoni- 
das and his companions. The same might be said 
of Marathon and the naval battle of Salamis, where 
the Grecian fleet, though much smaller in number, 
overcame that of the Persians. A few events like 
these are remembered out of the innumerable con- 
flicts in which the people of the ancient world were 
engaged, either in their domestic history or in their 
careers of conquest. In those that are not forgotten 
it is the moral quality that gives them significance. 
In philosophy, art, and literature, we find even bet- 
ter illustrations of this quality. Thus, Socrates is 
still a living character in the domain of morals and 
ethical philosophy, and the accounts we have of him 
in the writings of Xenophon and Plato are the 
models we study at school. Plato and Aristotle 
have lost none of their charm for successive ages. 
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Homer is still Homer, and the same may be said of 
Demosthenes, Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xeno- 
phon. They were pioneers in regions of thought 
that still engage the understanding of men. These 
authors should be known, if possible, not with that 
degree of accuracy that would be required of a 
teacher, but generally; the student should have a 
good conception of their characters. So in art. 
Mi^ph of it has perished, but enough of it remains 
to show what manner of men there was in those 
days. From the graceful column we can form an 
idea of the beautiful temple to which it belonged. 
We can feel that Demosthenes spoke to an audi- 
ence of artists, of architects and builders, men ac- 
customed to forms of beauty. These things afford 
not only a store of knowledge which it is well to 
have at hand, but they serve frequently to inspire 
eloquence, the very thing we are seeking. The 
orator is often called upon to draw comparisons, 
admonish against errors in life, in habits, against 
political corruption. Where can he point but to 
history? He draws his inspiration from the past. 
True principles of conduct, public or private, were 
the same then as now. The only difficulty lay in 
discovering them and applying them when found. 
There are many lessons to be found in Roman 
history. From Rome we have much of our civil 
law, to say nothing of her master spirits in war, in 
literature, in discovery, in conquest, in philosophy ; 
many of her great battles, civil commotions, in- 
4. 
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trigues, and intestine troubles, we can and do for- 
get. But the grand outlines and the great charac- 
ters we should remember. Her religion, for instance, 
has entirely passed away. We still have her Coli- 
seum, her Virgil, her Horace, her Caesar, her Cato, 
her Cicero, her Brutus. What was poetry and elo- 
quence then is poetry and eloquence to-day. Then 
there is Egypt with her pyramids, Persia and 
Media, and last but not least, Palestine, each with 
its offering to inspire good and wholesome eloquence. 
It is in this sense that Cicero describes history as 
"the witness of past ages, the light of truth, the 
life of memory, the guide of life, and the messenger 
of antiquity.'* 

It is not the history of the ancients alone that 
should claim attention; that of more recent times is 
full of interest. All our mod rn governments are 
proilucts of medieval ages. There was a long form- 
ative period between the disintegration of the Ro- 
man Empire and our present leading nations; it is 
one that deserves special study. Our own country 
above all has an interesting page for the stud nt. 
Her form of government is peculiar and demands 
the greatest attention. Nothing similar to it has 
ever been tried. Our peculiar relations to Great 
Britain at the time of the Revolutionary War, our 
history from that time to this, the unhappy Civil 
War and the causes that led to it, are matters cf 
much more importance and interest than many 
things usually given to the student in the course of 
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his education. From the debates between Randolph, 
Clay and Calhoun on the tariff, Webster and 
Hayne on the domestic relations of the States, and 
Lincoln and Douglas on the status of the negro, 
discussions which for keenness of logic, elevation of 
sentiment, fertility of expression, and all the graces 
of elocution, will compare with any efforts in an- 
cient or modern times — from these contests the 
American student will readily perceive that no more 
interesting themes for the display of his art can be 
found than in his own country. 

A few words may be said as to the study of the 
Latin and Greek languages. Is a knowledge of 
them necessary to the orator? Much argument 
may be advanced on both side of the question. 
One thing we know, and that is, they contain the 
very best models of the art. The time and labor 
it requires to obtain a knowledge of them cannot 
but be of great advantage to the student. It de- 
mands great care to acquire it, and it affords ex- 
cellent practice to be able to translate them into 
good English. Nothing can be more beneficial, and 
hence their study must be commended. Orators 
there have been who knew but little of the ancient 
classics, but they are exceptions. There are also 
other fine specimens which may be adopted in their 
place. If time will permit, however, the classics 
should be studied; if not, the next best thing should 
be done, and that is to spend much time in careful 
composition. 
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Among the things which should enter into and 
form a part of the education of the orator no sub- 
ject is of greater importance than literature. We 
will have much to say of this under the head of 
language. In its literature a nation lives and 
transmits its image from one generation to another. 
In it is embodied the motives, the passions, the in- 
spirations, the feelings, the hopes, the lights and 
shades of mankind in their progress through the 
ages. What we know of Greec . and Rome we ob- 
tain from their literature. 

The Bible stands pre-eminent as a book to be 
carefully studied. Aside from its theological value, 
it has a wealth of rhetorical lore that enables one 
to illustrate every phase of life, every movement of 
the intellect, every aspiration of the soul. No work, 
either, is generally so well known. As we listen to 
its teachings from our childhood, we learn by heart 
its great lessons, and the illustrations of allegory, 
metaphor, and parable, by which those lessons are 
taught. A noted example of its value as an ad- 
junct to public speaking is found in the debate be- 
tween Lincoln and Douglas. In the leading speech 
of the former, he quoted that portion of Sacred 
Writ which says that a house divided against itself 
cannot stand (Mark 3 : 25). The orator alluded to 
the condition of thj United States, divided into half 
slave and half free States. The advantage of the 
quotation consisted in its being well known and 
readily understood by those to whom it was ad- 
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dressed, and it presented the idea of the orator in 
less words than it would have taken to express it 
in his own language. Another example will be 
found in a speech of Thomas Erskine in the cele- 
brated case of Markham vs. Fawcett, an action for 
damages for the seduction oF the plaintiff's wife by 
defendant. The seducer was the friend of the 
plaintiff, and as such had been a welcome guest to 
the house which he had dishonored. The orator, 
after endeavoring in eloquent terms to show the 
enormity of the offense on account of its being per- 
petrated by a friend instead of an enemy or a 
stranger, quoted with fine effect the scriptural lan- 
guage, as follows : — 

" It is not an enemy that hath done me this dishonor, 
for then I could have borne it. Neither was it mine 
adversary that did magnify himself against me; for then, 
perad venture, I would have hid myself from him. But 
it was thou, even thou, my companion, my guide, mine 
own familiar friend." Ps. 55: 12, 13. 

We might multiply examples to the same effect. 
Too frequent allusions to Scripture, of course, 
should not be made ; one reason of which is that 
the sacred volume is daily ( xpounded by the minis- 
ters of religion, and a too steady referencs to its 
great tc xts would transform a speech into a sermon, 
two classes of oratory which are quite distinct. 

Next to the Bible in range of thought, general 
adaptability to the expression of the various and 
varying interests and passions of mankind, are the 
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works of Shakespeare. No writer, ancient or mod- 
ern, has shown such a complete mastery of human 
thought and feeling. He has sounded every phase 
of life from the king who lays his head on a sleep- 
less pillow to the slumbering sea-boy on the rude, 
tempestuous surge. There is no thought either of 
vaulting ambition, far-seeing statecraft, vanished 
hopes, disappointed desires, impassioned love, down 
to the vaporings of the harlequin, which do not 
receive the touch of his master hand. The states- 
man, lover, lawyer, poet, philosopher, and orator 
can take counsel from his luminous pages. As the 
last has occasion probably more than any of the 
others to give a thought a good, appropriate dress- 
ing, he can nowhere find a better pattern than in 
Shakespeare, and in the multitudinous occasions 
that arise for just this necessity he will never turn 
to him in vain. A great many examples might be 
given where quotations from Shakespeare have been 
used with effect, and others might be cited where 
they proved disastrou-?. For instance, in the debate 
between Daniel Webster and Robert Hayne, here- 
after given, the latter made an allusion to Shakes- 
peare which the former took up and used to great 
advantage. 

It is not altogther for the purpose of quotation 
however, that this and other great literary works 
are needed. As a general thing, it is much better 
for the speaker to mould his own thoughts in his, 
own language. The appropriate sphere of a knowl- 
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edge of literature in its highest forms in the make- 
up of an orator is to enlarge his vocabulary and 
extend his range of thought, and in addition to be 
able to retort on an adversary when he makes un- 
happy allusions. The works of all our great poets, 
dramatists, and novelists, no less than Shakespeare, 
should be studied for the same purpose. They are 
the language makers of the race, as well as the 
photographers of the ages in which they lived. 

To the study of history and literature should be 
added, as above intimated, that of every depart- 
ment of knowledge, keeping in view, of course, 
that there are some subjects more closely related to 
the speaker's vocation than others. To the lawyer, 
a knowledge of jurisprudence is particularly essen- 
tial, that is, jurisprudence in its higher and broader 
forms, beyond mere citations and decisions. The 
debate between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. 
Douglas turned very largely upon a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The Su- 
preme Court decided that negroes could not be pro- 
hibited by Congress from being taken as slaves 
into United States territory. Judge Douglas de- 
clared he was willing to bow to that decision. Mr. 
Lincoln declared he was willing to accept it as con- 
clusive in the trial of one case, but would not sub- 
mit to it as a rule of poUtical action. Great skill 
and ingenuity are therefore displayed by these 
orators over the proposition: How far is a person 
bound in his political action by a decision of the 
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Supreme Court? Were the contestants not well 
grounded in civil law and court decisions, the dis- 
cussion would have been a mass of miserable jar- 
gon, but being conducted by men of acknowledged 
ability, it presents one of the most beneficial studies 
in which a young orator can engage. 

Next to the education of the orator, attention 
should be paid to his character. When a person 
arises to address an audience, the first question up- 
permost in men's minds is, "Who is he?" If he be 
a man of wide reputation, great talent as a speaker, 
steady in his political or religious convictions, ear- 
nest in his efforts, incorruptible and uncorrupted, 
he will obtain an attentive hearing, and may hope 
for the success of his measures, the adoption of his 
arguments. If he be wanting in these qualities, it 
will detract from his influence. 

How to form character, what principles it is nec- 
essary to follow to make it strong, sound, and pure, 
are questions that open a very wide field for thought 
and study. It is a matter upon which it is very 
easy to be led astray. Men of very good character 
frequently are unable to influence a jury, a court, 
or an assembly, because they are wanting in elo- 
quence, and men of eloquence frequently win the 
favor of an audience though deficient in character. 
Yet it should not be supposed that it is of no conse- 
quence at all. We cannot say that the advocate 
who is notoriously corrupt, immoral, or licentious, 
has the same weight as one of pure, unselfish mo- 
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tives, with equal oratorical powers. But what we 
said first is frequently true, that high moral charac- 
ter will not supply the place of great eloquence in 
cases where eloquence alone is demanded. If a per- 
son of irresolute, changeable, venal nature can sway 
an audience, how much more powerful will be the 
effect of a strong, steady, unpurchasable character 
to give emphasis to every word uttered by the 
speaker? But how to obtain this desirable quality 
is a difficult question to decide. Much of it will de- 
pend upon the education, which we have just con- 
sidered. Take, for example, a speaker's reputation 
for consistency, that is, for uniformity in his advice 
and conduct as a leader of public opinion. It needs 
no argument to show it adds greatly to his influence 
if he can truthfully say that the advice he is now 
giving is the same that he offered ten, twenty, or 
thirty years ago that the principles he now advo- 
cates are the same that he has always maintained. 
The great object of such a claim is to win the con- 
fidence of his hearers, to show that the speaker has 
not shifted his views to suit the varying and uncer- 
tain tides of popular opinion, but that, in his early 
career, he took his stand on ceitain solid grounds of 
public action, and has pursued his course with un- 
faltering courage and fidelity. Such a title, if well 
founded, cannot fail to win favor. It is in matters 
of this kind that the speaker shows his character as 
distinct from the mere power of oratory. It is a 
quality higher even than this gift itself. It serves 
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as a plummet by which his speech can be measured. 
The great importance of this element is very appar- 
ent from the readiness with which an advocate is 
assailed by an opponent for the want of it. If at 
any time any one has made a speech differing in sen- 
timents from that under consideration, a watchful 
adversary will always be ready to find out and 
make the charge of inconsistency, and it is often 
very difficult and sometimes impossible to success- 
fully meet an attack of this kind. In fact, this is 
almost the only element of character that it is deemed 
courteous to avert to in debate. While private mal- 
ice and an unlicensed press bi'ing almost every un- 
fortunate weakness of a prominent man before the 
broad gaze of the public, in forensic discussion there 
is a greater and better tendency to throw a mantle 
over many of the minor shortcomings common to 
all men, and indulge only in such criticisms of an 
opponent as are in some way connected with the 
matter in dispute. 

A fine example of the force of this claim to a 
uniform course of conduct is to be found in the 
eloquent outburst of E. D. Baker. In speaking of 
his general tendency to follow the cause of freedom, 
the orator said: — 

"Here, then, long years ago, I took my stand by free- 
<1om, and where in youth my feet were planted, there 
my manhood and my age shall march. And, for one, I 
am not ashamed of freedom. I know her power; I re- 
joice in her majesty; I walk beneath the banner; I 
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glory in her strength ; I have seen her again and again 
struck down on a hundred chosen fields of battle. I 
have seen her friends fly from her. 1 have seen her 
foes gather around her. I have seen them bind her to 
the stake. I have seen them give her ashes to the 
winds, regathering them again that they might scat- 
ter them yet more widely. But when they turned to 
exult, I have seen her again meet them, face to face, 
clad in complete steel, and brandishing in her strong 
right hand a flaming sword, red with insufferable light. 
And therefore I take courage. The people gather around 
her onc« more. The genius of America will at last lead 
her sons to freedom." 

The reader will readily perceive that one elegance 
of this passage consists in its describing a long pe- 
riod of devotion to certain principles. 

No better illustration of the weight of personal 
character in prompting eloquent outbursts can be 
found than in the reply of Lord Thurlow, who was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer under George the Third, 
to some aspersions cast upon his humble origin, by 
the Duke of Clarence, in the course of a debate in 
the House of Lords. Lord Thurlow advanced to 
the seat from which an English chancellor usually 
addressed the House and said: **My lords, I am 
amazed ! Yes, my lords, I am amazed at his grace's 
speech. The noble duke cannot look before him, 
behind him, or on either side of him, without seeing 
some noble peer who owes his seat in this house to 
his successful exertions in the profession to which I 
belong. Does he not feel that it is as honorable to 
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owe it to these as to being the accident of an acci- 
dent? To all these noble lords, the language of the 
noble duke is as applicable and as insulting as it 
is to myself. But I don't fear to meet it singly and 
alone. No one venerates the peerage more than I 
do, but, my lords, I must say that the peerage so- 
licited me, and not I the peerage, — nay, more, I can 
say, and will say, that as a peer of Parliament as 
speaker of this right honorable House, as keeper of 
the great seal, as guardian of his majesty's con- 
science, as Lord High Chancellor of England, nay, 
even in that character alone, in which the noble 
duke would think it an affront to be considered, 
but which character none can deny me, as a man, 
I am at this time as much respected as the proudest 
peer I now look down upon." 

Stephen A. Douglas in his contest with Abraham 
Lincoln laid particular claim to the merit of having 
adopted and maintained a uniform course on the 
subject of popular sovereignty. His opponents 
contended that he was guilty of an inconsistency 
in favoring the Missouri Compromise and then ad- 
vocating the Kansas-Nebraska bill which repealed 
that measure. To this charge Mr. Douglas replied: 
"All we have to do, therefore, is to adhere firmly in 
the future, as we have done in the past, to the prin- 
ciples contained in the recommendation of the Pres- 
ident in his annual message, that the example of 
the Minnesota case shall be carried out in all future 
cases of the admission of Territories into the Union 
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as States. Let that be done and the principle of 
popular sovereignty will be maintained in all of its 
vigor and all of its integrity. I rejoice to know 
that Illinois stands prominently and proudly for- 
ward among the States which first took their posi- 
tion firmly and immovably upon the principle of 
popular sovereignty, applied to the Territories as 
well as the States. We all recollect when, in 1850, 
the peace of the country was disturbed in conse- 
quence of the agitation of the slavery question, and 
the effort to force the Wilmot Proviso upon all the 
Territories, that it required all the talent and all the 
energy, all the wisdom, all the patriotism of a Clay 
and a Webster united with other great party lead- 
ers, to devise a system of measures by which peace 
and harmony could be restored to our distracted 
country. Those compromise measures eventually 
passed and were recorded on the statute book, not 
only as the settlement of the then existing difficul- 
ties, but as furnishing a rule of action which should 
prevent in all future time the recurrence of like 
evils, if they were firmly and fairly carried out. 
Those compromise measures rested, as I said in my 
speech in Chicago, on my return home that year, 
upon the principle that every people ought to have 
the right to form and regulate their own domestic 
institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution. They were founded upon the prin- 
ciple that, while every State possessed that right 
under the Constitution, the same right ought to 
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be extended to and exercised by the people of the 
Territories. When the Illinois Legislature assem- 
bled, a few months after the adoption of these 
measures, the first thing the members did was to 
review their act* on on this slavery agitation, and 
to correct the errors into which their predecessors 
had fallen. You remember that their first act was 
to repeal the Wilmot Proviso instructions to our 
United States Senators, which had been previously 
passed, and in lieu of them to record another reso- 
lution upon the journal with which you must all be 
familiar — a resolution brought forward by Mr. 
Ninian Edwards, and adopted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives by a vote of sixty-one in the aifirma- 
tive to four in the negative. That resolution I can 
quote to you in almost the exact language. It de- 
clared that the great principle of sjlf-government 
was the birthright of freemen, was the gift of 
heaven, was achieved by the blood of our revolu- 
tionary fathers, and must be continued and carried 
out in the org inization of all the Territories and the 
admission of all the new States. That became the 
Illinois platform by the united voices of the Demo- 
cratic party and of the Whig party in 1851, all the 
Whigs and all the Democrats in the Legislature 
uniting in an aflSrmative vote upon it, and there 
being only four votes in the negative, of abolition- 
ists, of course; that resolution stands upon the jour- 
nal of your Legislature to this day and hour, unre- 
pealed, as a standing, living, perpetual instruction 
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to the Senators of Illinois in all time to come, to 
carry out that principle of self-government and 
allow no limitation upon it in the organization of 
any Territories or the admission of any new States. 
In 1854, wh.n it became my duty, as chairman of 
the Committee on Territories, to bring forward a 
bill for the organization of Kansas and Nebraska, 
I incorporated that principle in it, and Congress 
passed it, thus carrying the principle int) practical 
effect. I will not recur to the scenes which took 
place all over the country in 1854, when the Ne- 
braska bill passed. I could then travel from Bos- 
ton to Chicago by the light of my eflSgies in conse- 
quence of having stood up for it. I leave it for 
you to say how I met that storm, and whether I 
quailed under it; whether I did not * face the music,' 
justify the principle, and pledge my life to carry it 
out." 

Still another pertinent example is to be found in 
the Webster-Hayne debate. One of the first at- 
tacks made by Mr. Hayne on Mr. Webster arose 
from the former referring to a speech of the latter 
delivered in 1825, five years before the debate, in 
which Mr. Hayne believed he had found a glaring 
inconsistency in Mr. Webster's position in 1830 as 
compared with what he held in 1825. 

Mr. Hayne began the attack by saying: — 

** Now, sir, will it b« believed by those who now hear 
me — and who listened to the gentleman's denunciation 
of my doctrines yesterday — that a book thtn lay open 
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before him, nay, that he held it in his hand and read 
from it certain passages from his own speech delivered 
in the House of Representatives in 1825, in which 
speech he himself contended for the very doctrine I had 
advocated, and all in the same terms? Here is the 
speech of the Hon. Daniel Webster contained in the 
first volume of Grale's and Seaton's Register of Debates 
(page 151), delivered in the House of Representatives on 
the 18th of January, 1825, in a debate on the Cumber- 
land Road, the very debate from which the Senator 
read yesterday. I shall read from the celebrated speech 
two passages, from which it will appear that both as to 
the past and the future policy of the government in re- 
lation to the public lands, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts maintained in 1825 substantially the same opin- 
ions which I have advanced, but which he now so 
strongly reprobates. I said, sir, that the system of 
credit sales by which the West has been constantly in 
debt to the United States, and by which their wealth 
had been drawn off to be expended elsewhere, had oper- 
ated injuriously upon their prosperity. On this point 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, in January, 1825, 
expressed himself thus : * There could be no doubt if 
gentlemen looked at the money received into the treas- 
ury from the sale of the public lands to the West and 
then looked to the whole amount expended by govern- 
ment (even including the whole amount of what was 
laid out for the army) the latter must be allowed to be 
very inconsiderable and there must be a constant drain 
of money from the West to pay for public lands. It 
might be said that this was no more than the refluence 
of capital which hud previously gone over the mountains. 
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Be it so, still its practical effect was to produce incon- 
venience, if not distress, by absorbing the capital of the 
people.^ I contended that the public lands ought not to 
be treated merely as a fund for revenue; that they 
ought not to be hoarded as a great treasure. On this 
point the Senator expressed himself thus: Government, 
he believed, had received eighteen or twenty millions of 
dollars from the public lands, and it was with the great- 
est satisfaction he adverted to the charge which had 
been introduced in the mode of paying for them ; yet he 
qpuld never think that the national domain was to be 
regarded as any great source of revenue. The great 
object of the government in respect to these lands was 
not so much the money derived from their sale as it 
was the getting them settled. What he meant to say 
was he did not think they ought to hug that domain as 
a great treasure to enrich the exchequer. 

" Now, Mr. President, it will be seen that those very 
doctrines which the gentleman indignantly abandons, 
were urged by him in 1825, and if I had actually bor- 
rowed my sentiments from those which he then avowed, 
I could not have followed more closely in his footsteps. 
Sir, it is only since the gentleman quitted this book, 
yesterday, that my attention has been called to the sen- 
timents he expressed in 1825; and if I had remembered 
them, I might possibly have been deterred from uttering 
sentiments here which, it might well be supposed, I had 
borrowed from that gentleman. In 1825 the gentleman 
told the world that the public lands ought not to be 
treated as a treasure. What the deliberate opinion of 
the gentleman on this subject may be belongs not to me 
to determine; but I do not think that he can with the 
5 
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slightest shadow of justice and propriety impugi;i my 
sentiments, while his own recorded sentiments are iden- 
tical with my own.*' 

On this point of the controversy Mr. Webster 
said: — 

** Having dwelt long on this convention (the Hartford 
Convention) and other occurrences of that day, in the 
hope (which will probably not be gratified) that I should 
leave the course of this debate to follow him at length 
in those excursions, the honorable member returned and 
attempted another object. He referred to a speech of 
mine in the other house, the same which I had occasion 
to allude to myself the other day, and has quoted a 
passage or two from it, with a bold though uneasy and 
laboring air of confidence, as if he had detected in me 
an inconsistency. Judging from the gentleman, a stran 
ger to the course of the debate and to the point in dis- 
cussion would have imagined from so triumphant a 
tone that the honorable member was about to over- 
whelm me with manifest contradiction. 

"Any one who heard him, and who had not Leard 
what I had in fact previously said, must have thought 
me routed and discomfited, as the gentleman had piom- 
ised. Sir, a breath blows all this triumph away. There 
is not the slightest difference in the sentiments of my 
remarks on the two occasions. What I said here on 
Wednesday is in exact accordance with the opinions ex- 
pressed by me in the House in 1825. Though the gen- 
tleman had the metaphysics of Hudibras, though he 
were able 
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'To sever and divide 
A hair 'twixt north and northwest side,' 

he could not insert his metaphysical scissors between 
the fair reading of mj remarks in 1825 and what I said 
here last week. There is not only no contradiction, no 
difference, but, in truth, too exact a similarity both in 
thought and language to be entirely in just taste. I had 
myself quoted the same speech, had recurred to it, and 
spoke with it open before me, and much of what I said 
was nothing more than a rei)etition from it. . . . In 
order to make finishing work with this alleged contradic- 
tion, permit me to recur to the origin of this debat^ndf-e- 
view its course. This seems expedient, and may be done 
as well now as any time. [Here Mr. Webster takes up 
the thread of the discussion from the beginning, and then 
returns to the contradiction.] But I come to the point 
of the alleged contradiction. In my remarks on Wednes- 
day, I contended that we could not give away gratui- 
tously all the public lands; that we held them in trust; 
that the government had solemnly pledged itself to dis- 
pose of them as a common fund for the common benefit, 
and to sell and settle them as its discretion should dic- 
tate. Now, sir, what contradiction does the gentleman 
find to this sentiment in the speech of 1825 ] He quotes 
me as having then said that we ought not to hug these 
lands as a very great treasure. Very well, sir; suppos- 
ing me to be accurately reported in that expression, 
what was the contradiction ] I have not now said that 
we should hug these lands as a favorite source of pecun- 
iary income, no such thing. It is not my view. What 
I have said, and what I do say, is that they are a com- 
mon fund — ^to be disposed of for the common benefit, to 
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be sold at low prices, for the accoiumudation of settlers, 
keeping the object of settling the lands as much in view 
as that of raising money from them. This I say now 
and this I have always said. Is this hugging them as a 
favorite treasure? Is there no difference between hug- 
ging and hoarding this fund, on the one hand, as a great 
treasure, and on the other of disposing of it at low piices, 
placing the proceeds in the general treasury of the union? 
My opinion is that as much is to be made of the land as 
fair and reasonably may be, selling it all the while at 
such rates as to give the fullest effect to the settlements. 
This is not giving it away to the States as the gentleman 
would propose, nor is it hugging the fund closely and te- 
naciously as a favorite treasure; but it is, in my judg- 
ment, a just and wise policy, perfectly according with all 
the various duties which rest on government. So much 
for my contradiction. And what is it] Where is the 
ground for the gentleman's triumph] What inconsist- 
ency in word or doctrine has he been able to detect] 
Sir, if this be a sample of this discomfiture with which 
the honorable gentleman threatened me, commend me to 
the word * discomfiture' the rest of my life." 

In answer to those who charged him with incon- 
sistency in his political principles, Edmund Burke 
replied by the use of a very appropriate and beauti- 
ful metaphor. **When," said he, "the equipoise of 
the vessel in which I sail may be endangered by 
overloading it one on side, I am desirous of carrying 
the small weight of my reason to that which may 
preserve its equipoise." 

These illustrations will suffice to show that he 
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who aspires to be an orator must pay careful atten- 
tion to character, and above all for that of consist- 
ency; nothing will avail him so much as a valid 
title to this quality. The speaker who is known to 
raise his voice uniformly for freedom, for reform, 
for the abatement of useless prerogatives, for educa- 
tion, for the elevation of mankind, will assuredly 
carry more weight by his speech than one who vac- 
illates from one set of principles to another, who at 
one moment declaims loudly against oppression, and 
in the next is fawning at the feet of tyranny. 

Next and very near to the question of the char- 
acter of the orator, and possibly forming a part 
of it, is the motive of the speaker, the incentive 
that prompts him in his utterances, that which 
gives life, vigor and color to his arguments. We 
think this should be treated of separately. For in- 
stance, a person may be consistent in pursuing a 
certain course of conduct, that is, his advocacy of a 
given set of doctrines may never waver from one 
line, but his motive in so doing may bc3 selfish and 
sin ster in a very great dpgree. Thus a large man- 
ufacturer could very consistently argue for a ]to- 
tectivj tariff, but his motive could well be impugned 
as selfish. So a politician mi^ht cry out clamor- 
ously for the adoption of certain measures, but the 
incentive to his declamation might be the hope of 
political advancement. The audience must be al- 
lowed to weigh these considerations before reposing 
full confidence in him who addresses them. The 
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motives, therefore, of the effective speaker must be 
pure, must be unselfish, as far at least as it is possi- 
ble for men to act clear of interested purposes. It 
is this principle that distinguishes moral heroism, 
and nowhere does it shine so conspicuously as in 
speech. When an audience can feel that every ut- 
terance is the outcome of good-will, of earnest de- 
sire for good, unmixed with sordid and personal 
ambition, they lend a ready and willing ear to the 
speaker and are eager to follow his counsels 

It may be asked in this connection if it would 
not be extremely difficult, nay, impossible, to find a 
purely unselfish, disinterested orator. If we include 
in the term ** selfish" all men of eloquence who 
may be employed for reward, like lawyers, and 
those actuated by motives, of personal ambition, 
like our distinguished statesmen, we would have 
to answer in the affirmative. But is it not carry- 
ing the imputation of selfishness too far to in- 
clude in one sweep all such as come under these 
classes? Professional advantage and personal ag- 
grandizement are certainly at the bottom of much 
fine speech -making, but there is a broad distinction 
between laudable ambition and the deliberate adop- 
tion of a certain professional or political course of 
conduct, simply because it may be for the moment 
popular and attractive, and then abandoning the 
cause when these allurements are flown. Thus our 
faith in the honesty of purpose and purity of mo- 
tive of Stephen A. Douglas is very much increased 
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by his withstanding the storm of indignation which 
met his first announcement of the doctrine of pop- 
ular sovereignty, a vivid account of which is given 
by himself in a speech on that subject. (See ante, 
page 63.) Had Judge Douglas, to use his own lan- 
guage, "quailed before the storm," he would leave 
the impression that popularity was the object of his 
ambition, and when it began to wane, he veered 
his principles to catch the varying currents of mere 
vulgar applause; as it is, no matter what we may 
think of the principle itself, we must believe its 
author was actuated by an honest purpose. 

Mercenary motives, of course, would detract from 
an orator s influence. In the contest between An- 
drew Jackson and the United States Bank under 
the management of Nicholas Biddle, the bank was 
defended against the attacks of the administration 
by Mr. Webster and Mr. CIslj. These statesmen 
were in turn charged with being under pecuniary 
obligations to the bank, and hence their arguments 
were tainted with mercenary motives. This charge 
they effectually denied, claiming it was acts of usur- 
pation on the part of the administation that excited 
their opposition, and not mere pecuniary favors re- 
ceived or to be received by them. 

It will be asked in this connection What estimate 
can be placed on that great body of forensic elo- 
quence which comes from our lawyers? While the 
lawyer un'.^oubtedly speaks for pay, is a hired ad- 
vocate, yet there are few who take such a nar- 
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row view of his position as to allow the mere 
fact of his obtaining a fee for his services to 
stand between them and the effect of his speech. 
Strained indeed would be the argument which 
would shut out the eloquence of Erskine, of Web- 
ster, of Prentiss, of Choate, simply because those 
great advocates were performing a service for which 
they were hired. The great principles of law and 
evidence for which they contended, the blaze of 
wit which cast its brilliant rays over an enraptured 
jury and audience, the flashes of intellectual bright- 
ness, the beams of wit and humor, and the melting 
power of pathos, were sufficient to relegate the mere 
pecuniary element far into the background. More- 
over, as the advocates on each side are in the same 
condition as to reward, neither can derive any ad- 
vantage in this respect over the others. Neverthe- 
less, after admitting all that has just been laid down, 
it is still true that pecuniary motives will taint 
very frequently the cause of an advocate. Where, 
for example, as is too frequently the case, a multi- 
tude of counsel is arrayed against a culprit who 
may perhaps be entirely innocent, or, if guilty, there 
appears to be an attempt at a persecution instead 
of a prosecution, the effect of the seeming interested- 
ness will be prejudicial. The celebrated S. S. Pren- 
tiss, in one of his most eloquent jury speeches, in 
the case of the People versus Wilkinson, with a 
sarcasm that was truly withering, alluded to the 
seeming anger of one of the advocates of the other 
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side, who evidently was doing, and expected to do, 
a large amount of the bull-dog part of the proceed- 
ing, as follows : " The money of the prosecutor has 
purchased the talent of the advocate ; and the con- 
tract is that blood shall be exchanged for gold. 
The learned and distinguished gentleman to whom 
I allude, and who sits before me, may well excite 
the apprehension of tbe most innocent. If ru- 
mor speak truth, he has character sufficient, even 
though without ability, and ability sufficient, even 
without character, to crush the victims of his pur- 
chased wrath." It is needless to say that Mr. Pren- 
tiss' client was acquitted. 

One of the finest examples of the injurious effect 
of an apparent selfish mot've in public life, occurs 
in the career of one of the greatest American 
orators, Henry Clay. In the election of President 
in 1824, four candidates were voted for by the peo- 
ple, — John Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, Will- 
iam H. Crawford and Henry Clay. The choice 
was then made by the House of Representatives. 
When the first ballot was taken, it was found that 
the fewest votes were cast for Mr. Clay, and that 
the choice lay between the other three; of these 
three Mr. Crawford was unavailable on account of 
feeble health ; the contest then narrowed down be- 
tween Mr. Adams and General Jackson. The 
votes cast for Mr. Clay became, therefore, of great 
importance, as they would decide the result. They 
were cast for Mr. Adams, thus making him Presi- 
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dent of the United States. When he entered upon 
the duties of the hiorh office, he tendered the office 
of Secretary of State to Mr. Clay, by \\ horn it was 
accepted. The coincidence, therefore, between Mr. 
Clay's causing the election of Mr. Adams as Presi- 
dent, and his acceptance of office under him, was 
sufficient to enable Mr. Clay's enemies to make the 
charge that there was a " bargain " between Mr. 
Clay and Mr. Adams that the former should sup- 
port the latter on condition of this appointment be- 
ing made. While the matter has lost much of its 
significance now, still it illustrates the care that 
should be exercised to let no cry of self-interest in- 
terfere to mar a reputation otherwise invulnerable 
to attack. In this instance it was conceded by 
Mr. Clay himself that the charge, though unfounded 
in fact, had a mischievous effect among those who 
did not take time to investigate its truth or falsity. 

The varieties of motives that may actuate a 
speaker are as innumerable as the shades of thought 
itself. Thus they may be straightforward and dis- 
interested, or sinister and selfish, the result of laud- 
able ambition to excel, or the rancorous outpourings 
of disappointment, the promptings of pure patriot- 
ism, or the vicious and tainted counsels of the dem- 
agogue. Several of these classes we have noticed 
already. One or two others deserve attention. 

Patriotism, or the disinterested, or, more properly, 
the interested, regard for one's country is the high- 
est motive that actuates the counsels, or inflames 
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the eloquence of the orator ; but how difficult it is 
to determine with accuracy in whose bosom it 
dwells; the veriest and most purchasable dema- 
gogue is often the one who lays loudest claims to it. 
We can look with a great deal of pleasurable 
satisfaction to the spirit which animated the orators 
of the Revolution. There can be but little question 
that their eloquence which has come down to us 
from that period was the outflow of a high and un- 
selfish purpose to advance the interest of their coun- 
try, and with it the cause of free government gen- 
erally irrespective of the consequences to themselves 
or to their fortunes. The characters and motives 
of these men have been eloquently described by the 
greatest orator of that age. Speaking of the Co- 
lonial Assembly sitting at Philadelphia, Lord Chat- 
ham said: ** When your lordships look at the papers 
transmitted to us from America, when you consider 
their decency, firmness, and wisdom, you cannot 
but respect their cause and wish to make it your 
own. For myself, I must declare and avow that 
in all my reading and observation — and it has been 
my favorite study, I have read Thucydides and 
have studied and admired the master states of 
Europe — that for solidity of r. asoning, force of sa- 
gacity, and wisdom of conclusion, under such a 
complication of difficult circumstances, no nation, 
or body of men, can stand in preference to the 
general Congress at Philadelphia. I trust it is ob- 
vious to your lordships that all attempts to im- 
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pose servitude upon such men, to establish despot- 
ism over such a mighty continental nation, must be 
vain, must be fatal." 

In weighing the effects of the speeches of Adams, 
of Patrick Henry, of James Otis, of Fisher Ames, 
that which gives life and power to their language 
is its patriotism. Without this it would be as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. When men 
utter exalted sentiments and are ready to stake 
their lives and fortunes, their honor and all that is 
dear and sacred in life, in their defense, then elo- 
quence becomes a power which can no more be 
resisted than the rays of the sun at its greatest 
splendor. It is this feeling especially which gives 
emphasis to the lofty sentiments of Demosthenes 
in his contest with iEschines, which pervades the 
periods of Webster in his debate with Hayne, and 
which fires the heart at the words of Lincoln on the 
field of Gettysburg. 

But it often haj)pens that those hold very diver; 
gent views on questions of public policy, who in 
the matter of patriotism are equally sincere. The 
Royalist and the Puritan were doubtless firm in 
the te'ief that they were actuated only by devotion 
to their country, the one by resisting unlawful ag^ 
gressions of the king, even to the extent of destroy- 
ing royalty itself, the other by sustaining royal 
power, even though he who held it was unworthy 
of the trust. So, too, in our country we have had 
a painful example of men of eloquence holding 
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very contrary views of allegiance and fidelity to 
country, one insisting that the state and the others 
that the general government had the first claim 
upon him. Possibly the only rule that can be laid 
down to decide these intricate points is that the 
effect of such discordant and irreconcilable counsels 
on the question of eloquence will turn upon the 
speaker's sincerity. 

This element must not be wanting. Erroneous 
and mistaken views frequently prevail because their 
proponents are sincere and earnest, while the more 
correct and safer counsels fail from a want of the 
same quality. Eloquence, like good coin, must not 
only have the proper stamp but the proper ring. 
It must come from the heart, as well as out of the 
mouth. Even that common charge of inconsistency 
which we have seen is so ready on men's lips, will 
fall harmless when the changeful or inconstant pur- 
pose seems sincere, not a deviation from the true 
course through motives of fear, self-interest, or mer- 
cenary advantages, but a return to sound princi- 
ples after a fruitless and mistaken search for them 
in the wrong channels. 

One of the best illustrations of this want of 
sincerity in public men is to be found in English 
history in the time of Charles the Second. The 
reign of this king was characterized by very 
loose and unstable principles in political and relig- 
ious affairs. His personal passions were of a not 
over-refined nature, and he was wanting in those 
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broad elements of statesmanship which produce 
peace and harmony at home and command respect 
abroad. 

The politicians of the age were no more stable 
than the monarch. The frequent fluctuations in 
the tide of public events, now surging toward one 
principle and soon receding to another, made a firm 
and stable adherence to any one course of conduct 
and counsel almost impossible. We can say this 
much in mitigation of the character of the two 
prominent politicians of the time, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury and the Duke of Buckingham. Their 
portraits have been drawn by one of England's 
greatest poets, which are here given as the best 
characterization of the unsteady type of public 
men which we have endeavored to describe. 

SHAFTESBURY. 

** Of these the false Achithophel was first; 
A name to all succeeding ages curst; 
For close designs and crooked counsels fit. 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit; 
Restless, unfixed in principles and place, 
In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace, 
A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay. 
And o'erinformed the tenement of clay, 
A daring pilot in extremity; 

Pleased with the danger when the waves went high. 
He sought the storms, but for a calm unfit, 
Would steer too near the sands to boast hia wit." 

The character o: George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, is thus portrayed: — 
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'*Some of their chiefs were princes in the land. 
In the first rank of these did Zimri stand, 
A man no various that he seemed to be 
Not one but. all mankind's epitome; 
Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong, 
Was everything by turns and nothing long, 
But in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon; 
Then all for woman, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy; 
Railing and praising were his usual themes, 
And both to show his judgment in extremes; 
So over- violent or over-civil 
That every man with him was God or devil." 

Lest the student should lose sight of the require- 
ments of the orator, thus briefly stated and exem- 
plified, we will close the chapter with a summary of 
the most important of them. 

The speaker, then, should possess a good educa- 
tion, acquired either at our schools and colleges or 
in private study and contact with mankind. He 
should cultivate a character for a firm and constant 
adherence to fixed and certain principles, and not 
watch the popular tide to float on its surface. He 
should be bold and courageous in the enunciation of 
those principles, and evince fortitude and show faith 
in his convictions when they seem under the ban of 
popular disapproval. He should never lay himself 
open to a charge of mercenary or other selfish mo- 
tives sufficient to warp his judgment or lessen the 
effect of his counsels. 
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He should above all cherish a pure patriotism, 
which, though often questioned, will, it* genuine, at 
last meet a full response in the minds and hearts of 
all thinking men. 

He should be sincere and earnest in his utterances, 
so that men may feel that whatever other errors 
there may be in his arguments, they are not the 
vitiated lucubrations of the demagogue. 



CHAPTER III. 

Language. — The Necessity for Its Careful Study. 
— Words. — Sentences. — Figure. 

Language is, of course, the great medium through 
which the speaker reaches his hearers. It is the in- 
strument upon which he performs to move the feel- 
ings, excite tho interest, and win the admii-ation of 
his audience. 

Many of the most important concerns in political 
life depend upon the proper construction to be given 
to words, phrases, and sentences in public docu- 
ments, instruments, and decisions, matters which 
very frequently depend for solution upon a correct 
knowledge of the structure of language, upon mere 
grammatical and rhetorical proficiency. 

It often becomes the task of the orator to explain 
obscure terms by clear ones, to disentangle involved 
sentences, to polish rough and uncouth phrases, to 
substitute new for old words, to take his adversary's 
position and explain and analyze it better than his 
opponent himself, and to do all this by means of 
full, clear, rounded and polished periods. Objects 
so desirable can be accomplished only by devoting 
great and assiduous attention to the study of lan- 
guage. (8i) 
G 
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Cicero, as might be expected, is particularly em- 
phatic and pronounced upon the importance of a 
correct knowledge of the mother tongue. For ex- 
ample, he says that " the accurate choice of words 
is the foundation of eloquence," and, moreover, " that 
a pure and correct style is the groundwork and very 
basis and foundation upon which an orator must 
build his other accomplishments." To this high tes- 
timony nothing can be added. 

A correct and thorough knowledge of language 
is to a very great extent embraced in a good edu- 
cation, no matter to what profession we are devoted. 
But to the orator something more is necessary. He 
must acquire a profound insight into the meaning 
of words, phrases, and sentences, for its own sake. 
A word misused or misplaced, an inelegant expres- 
sion, a cumbrous or inartistic sentence, a faulty pe- 
riod, may be excused in every-day conversation, 
but such indulgence will not be granted to an 
advocate in an effort which he purposely designs 
and expects to influence popular opinion, and upon 
which he stakes his reputation. How this superior 
knowledge is to be acquired is an important ques- 
tion. As stated in regard to education in general, 
it may come from scholastic training, as in the case 
of Webster and Randolph, or from private study 
and intercourse with mankind, as in that of Lincoln 
and Douglas. So long as it is among the orator's 
acquirements, it will make no difference whence it 
is derived. 
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A thorough acquaintance with literature will be 
of great avail. The Bible, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, the speeches of Chatham, Pitt, Burke, 
Erskine, Webster, Clay, and Randolph, constitute 
an inexhaustible fund of good, pure English. To 
these sources, as to pleasant fountains, the young 
speaker should repeatedly turn. To repeat what 
was said in the preceding chapter, it is in this con- 
nection that the study of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages assumes great importance. There are two 
points which tell strongly in favor of the study of 
the classics: First, they are classics, that is, the high- 
est type of literature of the two greatest nations of 
antiquity; and second, the labor to translate them 
into our own tongue must of necessity compel the 
student to become more or less familiar with good 
English. To read one of Cicero's orations in the 
original Latin is a beneficial study, because it is a 
model of eloquence, which has won the admiration 
of ages ; but if, in addition, we endeavor to render 
it into another language, the task will compel us to 
write a somewhat similar oration in the latter tonorue. 
On any hypothesis this must be beneficial. 

The consideration of the study of language nat- 
urally begins with that of words. These, to use 
the expression of Cicero, are the materials of the 
orator — that which- he is to mould into various 
forms to produce strength, harmony, and beauty. 
To make a speech thoroughly effective, the precise 
value of each and every word should be carefully 
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weighed and considered. We cannot read the great 
passages in our famous orations without perceiving 
that minute and careful attention has been given 
not only to the formation of the sentences, but to 
every word in the composition. Take, for example, 
the opening of the great speech of Abraham Lin- 
coln, delivered at Springfield, Illinois, June 7, 1 858. 
Should we attempt to replace any word in this part 
of the effort with another, it would be found a diffi- 
cult undertaking. A similar remark might be made 
of all other truly great speeches. The same might 
not be said, perhaps, of the entire effort, but it will 
assuredly be found to be true of the great passages, 
as in the example just referred to. There are many 
points in a public address about which there would 
be but little controversy, but those great truths 
which the speaker wishes to have believed rather 
than others, the expressions which contain the pith 
and substance of what he intends to promulgate as 
his own peculiar views, must be incased in language 
which will exactly and precisely fit the thought, as 
the glove does the hand. For example, the phrases, 
"irrepressible conflict," **this nation cannot endure 
half slave and half free," ** millions for defense but 
not one cent for tribute," " liberty and union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable;" these must have 
been the result of close attention paid to the force 
of expression and not mere hap-hazard ebullitions 
due to the spur of the moment. 

Words should be employed by the orator which 
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are not only readily understood by the audience, 
but by those who, at any time, may have occasion 
to read the speech. An ill -chosen word may some- 
times so mystify a reader or hearer that he will 
lose interest in the rest of the effort. There are a 
sufficient number of words within the comprehen- 
sion of every intelligent audience, by the judicious 
use of which the speaker can make himself well 
understood. His aim should be to bring his mean- 
ing within the reach of as many as possible of his 
hearers. Thus where a term may be well under- 
stood by a certain portion of the assemblage but 
perhaps not clearly comprehended by others, he 
would do well to use one faniiliar to all. For 
example, is not the word ** understand " more fa- 
miliar than ** comprehend," "coal oil" than "pe- 
troleum," "opposite" than "antipodal," and so on. 
Yet it should not be supposed -that seMse should be 
sacrificed in order to enlighten a dull understand- 
ing; no more, in fact, than we should endanger the 
solidity and comfort of a public building to satisfy 
a vulgar taste in matters of architecture. Both 
should meet, if possible, but if not, then let the laws 
of language prevail. 

The importance of mere word knowledge is no- 
where made more manifest than in questions arising 
under our form of government. No sooner was the 
Federal Constitution adopted, nay, even before its 
adoption, the question arose as to the relative rights 
of the States aild the government. Whei'c did the 
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former end and the latter begin? In other words, 
was the Federal Union a simple compact, contract, 
bargain, or agreement to which the consent of the 
contracting parties was necessary and from which 
one could recede at any moment it considered the 
contract violated? or did the Constitution represent 
a government, stable and irrevocable, which recog- 
nized no right of separation in the States, unless 
that of revolution? It will readily be seen that 
these considerations open a wide field for discussion. 
The question im media' ely arises in such controver- 
sies. What is a compact? what is a government? 
and so on. This brings us to the consideration of 
the nature of these terms. Now, precisely these 
qucstiofis were discussed by our ablest statesmen, 
and they were argued largely from a purely gram- 
matical and etymological standpoint. This is well 
shown in the celebrated speech of John C. Calhoun 
on the nature of the Federal Government, deliv- 
ered in the Senate of the United States, February 
26, 1833, in reply to Daniel Webster. Portions of 
it are as follows: — 

** The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Webster) in 
his argument against the resolutions, directed his at- 
tack almost exclusively against the first, on the ground, 
I suppose, that it was tlie basis of the other two, and 
that unless the first could be demolished, the others 
would follow, of course. In this he was right. As 
plain and as simple as the facts contained in the first 
are, they cannot be admitted to be true without admit- 
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ting the doctrines for which I and the state I represent 
contend. He commenced his attack with a verbal crit- 
icism on the resolution, in the course of which he ob- 
jected strongly to two words, * constitutional * and ' ac- 
cede/ to the former, on the ground that the word as 
used ('constitutional compact') was obscure — that it con- 
veyed no definite meaning — and that 'constitution * was 
a noun substantive and not an adjective. I regret that 
I have exposed myself to the criticism of the Senator. 
I certainly did not intend to use any expression of 
doubtful sense, and if I have done so, the Senator must 
attribute it to tiie poverty of my language, and not to 
design. I trust, however, that the Senator will excuse 
me when he comes to hear my apology. In matters of 
criticism, authority is of the highest importance, and I 
hare an authority of so high a character in this case for 
using the expression which he considers so obscure and 
so unconstitutional, as will justify me even in his eyes. 
It is no less than the authority of the Senator himself, 
given on a solemn occasion (the discussion of Mr. Footers 
resolution), and doubtless with great deliberation, after 
having weighed the force of the expression. [Here Mr. 
Calhoun read from Mr. Webster's speech in the debate 
on the Foote Resolutions, in 1830. as follows.] 

"'Nevertheless, I do not complain, nor would I coun- 
tenance any movement to alter this an*angement of rep- 
resentation. It is the original bargain — the compact — 
let it stand let the advantage of it be fully enjoyed. 
The Union itself is too full of benefits to be hazarded in 
propositions for changing its original basis. I go for 
the Constitution as it is, and for the Union as it is. 
But I am resolved not to submit in silence to accusa- 
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tions, either against myself individually, or against the 
North, wholly unfounded and unjust — accusations which 
impute to us a disposition to evade the constitutional 
compact, and to extend the power of the Government 
over the internal laws and domestic condition of the 
states.' 

"It will be seen by this extract," proceeded Mr. Cal- 
houn, *Hhat the Senator not only used the phrase * con- 
stitutional compact.' which lie now so much condemns, 
but, what is still more imi)ortant, he calls the Constitu- 
tion a comi)act — a bargain — which contains important 
admissions having a direct and powerful bearing on the 
main issue involved in the discussion, as will appear in 
the sequel. But strong as his objection is to the word 
* constitutional,' it iskitill stronger to the word 'accede,* 
which he thinks has been introduced into the resolution 
with some deep design, as, I suppose, to entrap the Sen- 
ate into an admission of the doctrine of State Rights. 
Here, again, I must shelter myself under authority. 
But I suspect the Senator, by a sort of instinct (for our 
instincts often strangely run before our knowledge), had 
a prescience, which would account for his aversion for 
the word, that this authority was no less than Thomas 
Jefferson himself, the great apostle of the doctrine of 
State Rights. The word was borrowed from him. It 
was taken from the Kentucky Resolution, as well as the 
substance of the resolution itself. But I trust I may 
neutialize whatever aversion the authorship of this word 
may have excited in the mind of the Senator by the in- 
troduction of another authority — that of Washington 
himself — who, in his speech to Congress, speaking of the 
admission of North Carolina into the Union, uses this 
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veiy term, which was repeated by the Senate in their 
reply. Yet, in order to narrow the ground between the 
Senator and myself as much as possible, I will accom- 
modate myself to tliis strange antipathy against the two 
unfortunate words, by striking them put of the resolu- 
tion and substituting in their j)lace those very words 
which the Senator himself has designated as constitu- 
tional phrases. In the place of that abhorred adjective 
'constitutional,' I will insert the very noun substantive, 
* Constitution,' and in the place of the word 'accede' 1 
will insert the word 'ratify,' which he designated as 'the 
proper term to be used.'" 

This brief extract will show the necessity, nay, the 
vital importance, of a correct knowledge of single 
words, especially in dea ing with questions arising 
under a republican form of government with a 
written Constitution. As a written instrument or 
document forms the basis of the government, each 
word canies with it a potential meaning, far be} oiid 
what it would have in an ordinary contract. So 
long as all are agreed on one view of its interpreta- 
tion, everything goes on in harmony, but as soon as 
ideas begin to conflict, there is no arbiter but that 
of arms to decide the controversy. This, it is un- 
fortunate to state, has been the outcome of this very 
controversy between Daniel Webster and John C. 
Calhoun, begun in 1833 and not ended till 18G5, 
after millions of treasure had been expended and 
hecatombs of bodies strewed the fair fields of the 
South, to solve the simple question whether our an- 
cestors formed a government or made a compact. 
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In the choice of words, some attention should be 
paid to the assembly or audience to be addressed. 
A promiscuous meeting manifestly would not re- 
quire equal elegance of expression as a Senate or a 
judicial tribunal. The same criterion in such cases 
might be followed in the use of language as in 
that of dress, comfortable and unostentatious in the 
fojmer, and neat, precise, and formal in the latter. 
Good English words should be used in all cases, but 
new ones are being constantly coined and thrown 
into circulation. With these latter the orator should 
be familiar and able to employ them to advantage 
when required. At the same time care should be 
taken not to descend too far in such matters. Every 
speaker is in a position to give circulation to some 
phrase or word which may not prove to be benefi- 
cial to the language or to his reputation. 

The speeches of Lincoln and Douglas are very 
valuable as models of good, every-day English. 
They seldom used a word or expression which could 
not be understood by any one. This would natu- 
rally result from the circumstances of the debate. 
It took place before the most promiscuous assem- 
blage that could be collected. Men of all grades of 
society were in the audience. Yet scarcely a mis- 
applied, misfitting word or expression can be found 
in the entire series of discussions, the report of which 
would fill a good-sized volume. This speaks well 
for the skill and ability of the contestants. 

Any intelligent reader can enjoy the debate as 
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well to-day as when it took place, and it will al- 
ways remain, for this reason as well as many others, 
one of the classics in forensic literature ; a free pub- 
lic American debate on the most interesting and 
vital questions of modern times, con4ucted with a 
good temper, a degree of patience and intelligence, 
and in a vein of language as pure and strong as it 
is possible to convey the ideas of the speakers to 
audiences so many-sided and so keenly sensitive on 
the subjects discussed. In some of the addresses of 
Judge Douglas there is a slight tendency to use very 
vigorous language in speaking of his political oppo- 
nents, but when we consider the angry feelings ex- 
cited in those times, the country being on the eve of 
one of the most gigantic conflicts of modern times, 
we can readily and should excuse what sometimes 
seems to go beyond the demands of correct taste. 

In the Webster- Hay ne contest, we have an ex- 
ample somewhat different from the one just noticed. 
This took place in the Senate of the United States, 
before the Senators only, and such other listeners as 
might be drawn there from curiosity. Every one 
present was, no doubt, a person of more than aver- 
age intelligence and information, and by far the 
larger part of the auditory were men of marked 
distinction and wide reputation. We would expect, 
therefore, and so find, a very close adherence to re- 
finement of phrase and elegance of expression. It 
abounds in measured sentences and sounding peri- 
ods. It was a contest between swordsmen rather 
than athletes. 
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There is no feature of language that deserves 
more careful attention than the synonym. This 
term is applied to words of similar meaning; for 
example, abbreviate, abridge; confound, confuse; 
bestow, confer; bias, prejudice; sick, ill, etc. The 
necessity which is imposed upon the speaker of 
keeping up a continuous discourse, compels him to 
put his arguments in different forms of expression, 
so as to reach intellects of various degrees of culture. 
He has, therefore, to grasp for a new word when he 
has employed another too often; to expand and 
elaborate a good thought or idea, so as to empha- 
size and amplify the strong points of his address. 
None of these objects could be attained without a 
close acquaintance with synonymous words and ex- 
pressions. The neglect of this subject would pro- 
duce tautology, the too frequent recurrence of the 
same word. Thus, in enumerating successive prop- 
ositions in a chain of argument, the orator would 
say, "In the first place, I maintain;" coming to 
the next position, his language would be, "I also 
contend;'* approaching the third, he would say, "I 
further hold;" or, "My next point is," etc. In 
this manner, by slightly changing the expression, 
he gives variety to his speech, thereby relieving the 
strain upon the endurance of his audience. In the 
midst of an exciting debate he has no time to con- 
sult a dictionary, and no matter how important and 
interesting the occasion may be, he will be allowed 
but little immunity from the strict rules of the " set 
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plirase of peace." Like the sun in a stormy sky, 
this and other excellencies will appear with all the 
greater brilliancy. 

Care should be taken not to adopt too freely the 
language of other arts. These have forms peculiar 
to themselves, addressed to and understood only by 
those who are acquainted with them. The entire 
eflfort of the speaker should be directed to enlighten 
the understanding and thereby sway the judgment 
of the average hearer and reader. The cultivated 
listener too frequently has prejudices and passions 
of his own, which he prefers rather to nurse than 
to have removed, and not unusually arms himself 
to resist linguistic arts. With the man of average 
intelligence the case is usually the reverse. If not 
readily yielding his preconceived notions to or- 
atorical blows, he is not, on the other hand, so well 
prepared to withstand the insinuating address of 
a skillful speaker. What is really an art and de- 
vice of speech he takes for the canons of truth and 
sound reasoning. The speaker's aim should be to 
adapt himself to this grade of intelligence, and he 
does so by studying the language usually employed 
by it. 

In many respects, for example, there is a parallel 
between eloquence and poetry. Both require strong 
imaginative power, full expression, large vocabu- 
lary, and accurate use of words and figures. Yet 
the language of poetry is not that of oratory and 
it should not be so employed. There are unusual 
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words, figures, expressions, and periods in the for- 
mer which are not adapted to the latter. The 
speech of every-day life would make poetry tame 
and insipid, while to the orator it is both appropri- 
ate and essential. To prove this we need only 
point to the speeches of all great orators, every one 
of which, especially in the more eloquent and tell- 
ing passages, is composed of language which is fa- 
miliar, that is, free from any technical, confined, or 
circumscribed phraseology ; to use the expression of 
one of our greatest orators in speaking of another, 
"familiarly expressing gigantic sentiments and in- 
stinctive wisdom." Every word is within the range 
of the most ordinary understanding. 

Next to the power and force of single words, the 
orator should thoroughly understand the structure 
of the language; this Cicero very aptly defines as 
"the agreeable connection of one word with an- 
other." To make use of a familiar metaphor, after 
properly annealing, tempering, and welding each 
link, the next task is to form them into a chain, 
remembering, to carry the simile still further, that 
the chain will not be stronger than the weakest 
link; that is, that a faulty metaphor, a misapplied 
word or expression, or an ill-proportioned period, 
will mar the entire effect of a discourse that may 
abound in eloquent passages. 

Every great historic nation has had a language 
peculiar to itself, the Greek, the Roman, the Ital- 
ian, the Spanish, the French, the German, the En- 
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glish : each has marked features which distinguish it 
from any other, and which almost prevent its being 
translated with smoothness and accuracy. The 
rendering is frequently obscure where the original 
is luminous; sententious where it is condensed; 
dull, where it is bright. Language is not like the 
current coin which can be melted down and re- 
stamped with a foreign superscription. It resem- 
bles, rather, the various stj'les of architecture, in 
which the pillars, domes, and arches of one form 
cannot be transferred to another where those very 
pillars, arches, and domes find no place. This is 
the reason why the translations of the great mas- 
terpieces of antiquity afibrd such an inadequ te 
idea of the originals. The structure of our lan- 
guage is utterly incapable of being bent and 
moulded to that of the Greek and Latin. What is 
terse and epigrammatic in those tongues becomes 
diffuse in ours, and what in them is smooth and 
flowing, with us becomes terse and rigid. It is as 
difficult to give a correct rendition of Cicero, 
Demosthenes, Homer, Thucydides, or Horace into 
English as it would be to turn Burke, Chatham, 
Shakespeare, Hume, or Goldsmith into equally ele- 
gant Latin or Greek. 

By far the most important feature of speech re- 
mains to be noticed, and that is Figure. The use of 
this term in its broadest acceptation extends to all 
words and expressions which are used in a sense 
differing from their usual meaning. This happens 
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in a variety of ways. Thus we say '*sail" for 
ships, "arms" for war; so we speak of inanimate 
objects as animate, as "smiling" corn, a "hardened'' 
heart, " O affection, forgiveness, faith, ye are mighty 
spirits/' and so on. Such turns as these add much 
to the beauty of speech, prose as well as poetry. 
Cicero says these figures "serve as so many stars to 
bespangle and illuminate a speech." He is particu- 
larly felicitous on this head, comparing figurative 
language to the use of clothing, which, in a state of 
nature, is a means of protection from the elements 
and when this is secured, the mind turns to means 
and methods of decoration. 

The figure most in use is the Metaphor. This is 
a comparison, either direct or indirect, between two 
objects of different classes, but between which some 
resemblance can be traced, either as to their nature 
or attributes. For instance, we speak of a "storm " 
of indignation, likening the disturbed feelings of 
the mind to a commotion of the elements. A re- 
semblance of one object to another will be found 
to exist very largely between the emotions of the 
mind, the events of history, and the order of nature; 
and as men are more familiar with daily phenom- 
ena, with sensible rather than insensible objects, 
they more readily comprehend a subject when put 
before them through the medium of such com- 
parisons than through delicate shades of abstract 
thought. The only care of the speaker should be to 
have these m taphorical allusions appropriate, sug- 
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gestive, and well handled. While they give untold 
beauty and elegance to composition, they too fre- 
quently leave the speaker open to skillful flank 
movements of the enemy. This feature of oratory 
is deserving of great care and skill in its use. 
While there is a general similarity between every 
operation of the mind and some natural phenome- 
non, there are few instances where the likeness is 
exact. There will be some point where the things 
compared will begin to differ. A careful orator, 
therefore, will be on the lookout for such metaphors 
as do not afibrd his adversary an opportunity to 
turn the simile against him. 

Well-chosen and well-sustained metaphors are 
universally considered the greatest embellishment 
of oratory. Men will often be in doubt as to the 
correctness of a train of reasoning, however care- 
fully managed and however clearly expressed, but 
an allusion to the rising sun, the starry heavens, or 
giving life and motion to inanimate objects, or com- 
paring intellectual conditions with sensible things, 
will seldom, if ever, fail to attract attention and 
enforce conviction. 

Of all English orators Edmund Burke was the 
most prolific in this figure. His great imagination 
enabled him to select with facility, and his correct 
taste to apply his selections with judgment. His 
speeches and writings, which are like so many un- 
delivered orations, are full of them. Some of his 
illustrations have the force of argument. In speak- 

7 
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ing of the primitive rights of man, then a favorite 
topic with a certain class of thinkers, he uses this 
beautiful and apt metaphor, which reads like truth 
itself: "These metaphysic rights entering into com- 
mon life like rays of light which pierce an adverse 
medium are by tho laws of nature refracted from 
their straight line. Indeed, in the great and com- 
plicated mass of human passions and concerns, the 
primitive rights of man undergo such a variety of 
refractions and reflections that it becomes absurd 
to talk of them as if they continued in the sim- 
plicity of their original direction.'* 

The following extracts furnish good examples^ 
of the facility and elegance with which this great 
orator employs this form of speech. In comment- 
ing upon the manner in which Lord Chatham 
formed his cabinet, he said: — 

"He made an administration so checkered and 
speckled, he put together a piece of joinery so crossly 
indented and whimsically dovetailed, a cabinet so 
variously inlaid, such a piece of diversified mosaic, 
such a tessellated pavement without cement, here a 
bit of black stone and there a bit of white, patriots 
and courtiers, king's friends and republicans, whigs 
and tories, treacherous friends and open enemies, 
that it was indeed a very curious show, but utterly 
unsafe to touch and unsure to stand on. The col- 
leagues whom he had assorted at the same boards 
stared at each other and were obliged to ask, * Sir, 
your name — Sir, you have the advantage of me 
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— Mr. Siich-a-one, I beg a thousand pardons/ I 
venture to say it did so happen that persons had a 
single office divided between them who had never 
spoken to each other in their Hves, until they found 
themselves, they knew not how, pigging together, 
heads and points in the same trundle-bed." Again: 
"Deprived of his [Lord Chatham's] influence, they 
[his friends] were whirled about by the sport of 
every gust, and easily driven into any port, and 
as they who joined with them in manning the ves- 
sel were the most directly opposite to his opinion, 
measures, and character, and far the most power- 
ful of the set, they easily prevailed, so as to seize 
upon the vacant, unoccupied, and derelict minds of 
his friends, and instantly they turned the vessel 
wholly out of the course of his policy/* Speaking 
of a prominent politician of the day who had made 
a favorable impression upon Parliament, he said: 
"He struck the house between wind and water/* 
Other examples are as follows: "Tyranny is a poor 
provider, it knows neither how to accumulate nor 
how to extract/* *'A sudden light broke in upon 
us ail. It broke in, not through well-contrived and 
well-disposed windows, but through flaws and 
breaches, through the gnawing chasms of our ruin." 
"Ought we, like madmen, to tear off the plasters 
that the lenient hand of prudence had spread over 
the wounds and gashes which in our delirium of 
ambition we had given to our own body?** ** Tar- 
nished as the nation is, and as far as it has waded 
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into the shades of an eclipse, some beams of its 
former illumination still play upon its surface." 

" Whilst the authors of all these evils were idly 
and stupidly gazing on this menacing meteor, which 
blackened all their horizon, it suddenly burst and 
poured down the whole of its contents upon the 
plains of the Carnatic. Then ensued a scene of 
woe, the like of which no eye had seen, no heart 
conceived, and which no tongue can adequately tell. 
All the horrors of war before known or heard of 
were mercy to that new havoc. A storm of uni- 
versal fire blasted every field, consumed every house, 
destroyed every temple. The miserable inhabitants, 
flying from their flaming villages, in part were 
slaughtered; others, without regard to sex, to age, 
to the respect of rank or sacredness of function, fa- 
thers torn from children, husbands from wives, en- 
veloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, and amidst the 
goading spears of drivers and the trampling of pur- 
suing horses, were swept into captivity in an un- 
known and hostile land. Those who were able to 
evade this tempest fled to the walled cities. But 
escaping from fire, sword, and exile, they fell into 
the jaws of famine." 

To these may be added a few others. Speaking 
of the proper ties which should exist between En- 
gland and her colonies at the time of the Revolu- 
tionary War, he said: **For that service, for all 
service, whether of revenue, trade, or empire, my 
trust is in her interest in the British Constitution. 
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My hold on the colonies is in the close affection 
which grows from common names, from kindred 
blood, from similar privileges, and equal protection. 
These are ties which, though light as air, are as 
strong as links of iron. Let the colonies always keep 
the ideas of their civil rights associated with your 
governments, they will cling and grapple to you, 
and no force under heaven will be of power to tear 
them from your allegiance. But let it be once un- 
derstood that your government may be one thing, 
and their privileges another, that these two things 
may exist without any mutual relation, the cement 
is gone; the cohesion is loosened, and everything 
hastens to decay and dissolution. As long as you 
have the wisdom to keep the sovereign authority of 
this country as the sanctuary of liberty, the sacred 
temple consecrated to our common faith, wherever 
the chosen race and sons of England worship free- 
dom, they will turn their face towards you. The 
more they multiply the more friends you will have ; 
the more ardently they love liberty, the more per- 
fect will be their obedience. Slavery they can have 
everywhere. It is a weed that grows on every soil. 
They may have it from Spain, they may have it 
from Prussia. But until vou become lost to all 
feeling of your true interest and your natural dig- 
nity, freedom they can have from none but you. 
This is the commodity of cheap price of which you 
have the monopoly. This is the true Act of Navi- 
gation, which binds to you the commerce of the 
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colonies, and through them secures to you the 
wealth of the world. Is it not the same virtue 
which does everything for us here in England? 
Do you imagine, then, that it is the land tax which 
raises your revenue, that it is the annual vote in 
the committee of supply which gives you your 
army, or that it is the Mutiny Bill which inspires 
it with bravery and discipline? — No! Surely, no! 
It is the love of the people; it is their attachment 
to their government from the sense of the deep stake 
they have in such a glorious institution which gives 
you your army and your navy, and infuses into 
both that liberal obedience without which your 
army would hd a base rabble, and your navy noth- 
ing but rotten timber." 

This last quotation will strike every admirer of 
eloquence, as well as every friend of free institu- 
tions, as a masterpiece of oratory, coming up fully 
to the Ciceronian standard, that eloquence is noth- 
ing more than wisdom speaking fluently. Its sen- 
timents are lofty, but within the bounds of good 
sense; its language copious, but not turgid; elegant, 
but not labored, and its metaphors chaste, correct, 
and appropriate. The reader should be cautioned, 
however, that he is not to be too hasty in endeav- 
oring to imitate these fine passages, that is to say, 
a young orator should not start out with making 
efforts to say fine things — to express grand and no- 
ble thoughts that are fit only for a Burke, an Er- 
skine, or a Webster. The bow of Ulysses can bj 
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drawn only by the master himself. ThiBse fine, 
well-sustained flights are only to be essayed by 
those who have had lonor and laborious traininof 
and years of strengthening practice. It is only the 
eye of the eagle that can gaze steadily upon the 
sun. We must begin where the masters began be- 
fore we can reach the goal they attained. 

Lord Chatham has some very forcible and strik- 
ing metaphors, one of the most elegant of which is 
as follows: **A breach has been made in the Con- 
stitution — the battlements are dismantled — the cit- 
adel is open to the first invader — the walls totter, 
the Constitution is not tenable. What remains, 
then, but to stand foremost in the breach, to repair 
it or perish in it." Here is a very good |example, 
from a very great American orator, Daniel Web- 
ster: *' Before the termination of that adminis- 
tration the fires of the French Revolution blazed 
forth as from a new-opened volcano, and the whole 
brea-ith of the ocean did not entirely secure us 
from its efiects. The smoke and the cinders reached 
us, though not the burning lava. ' Again he says, 
"If my leader sees new lights and turns a sharp 
corner, unless I see niw lights also, I keep right on 
in the same path." 

Probably we have given sufficient illustrations 
to show the ffreat advantao^e of tlui correct use of 
figures of speech. They might be multiplied many 
fold. The (j[Uostion for the student naturally is. 
How am I going to cultivate this (juality? Am I 
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simply to keep on reading over and over these fine 
passages and not dare to use or imitate them as 
just suggested? We answer, By no means. Read 
and digest the examples not so much to imitate 
them as to get used to wings yourself. There are 
some poets to be read when we wish to compose a 
poem — they serve to kindle the poetic fires, and 
when these are lighted we consume our own mate- 
rial. So with the orators. Read them for the 
same purpose. When you have conceived an idea 
and got it clear in your mind, ask yourself to what 
it can be compared. If you are studying some 
great revolution, it will naturally suggest the figure 
of a conflagration, perhaps an earthquake, perhaps 
a volcano, as in the passage of Webster just quoted. 
What is the nature and effect of volcanoes or earth- 
quakes, will be the next inquiry. It will soon oc- 
cur to the mind that those nearest to thtm will be 
most affected, those remote, less so. Those who 
happen to be near the brink of the crat r will feel 
the burning lava, while others, to use the expressive 
language of Mr. Webster, will only feel the effects 
of the smoke and cinders. So in the case of any 
subject or principle which protects us from danger. 
It immediately calls up to the mind the image of 
the bulwarks of a ship, which keep the passengers 
from the effects of the waves of the ocean, or of 
the fortress surrounded by walls or the strong castle 
resting on buttresses, or the shield used by warriors. 
When these are brolcen down, the waters overwhelm 
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the vessel in the case of a ship, the enemy enters, as 
in the case of a fortress, the castle yields to the be- 
siegers, and so on. The imagination supplies these 
objects; judgment and good taste select and use 
them; their study is therefore to be highly com- 
mended. There is no objection, either, to using met- 
aphors that others have employed. We need only 
discover the new application. Should we endeavor 
to appropriate the thoughts as well as the figures of 
Mr. Burke or Mr. Webster, we would be subject to 
the charge of plagiarism, but if we enter upon a 
new subject and bring out ideas which we wish to 
embellish by means of metaphor, we can refer to 
the ship, the castle, or the fortress as freely as did 
those great masters. 

When a series of expressions or words is used, 
each one expressing the general sentiment of the 
speaker in an intensified form, rising from a lower 
stage to the highest, this constitutes what is known 
as climax. It is a beautiful and eflTective figure, 
and much employed in the higher range of elo- 
quence. Thus Cicero, in his prosecution of Verres 
for crucifying a Roman citizen, instead of simply 
describing the offense in one term, relates it in this 
manner: **It is an outrage to fine a Roman citizen; 
to scourge him is an atrocious crime ; to put him to 
death is almost parricide; but to crucify him — what 
shall I call it?" 

So Lord Chatham, in one of his speeches against 
the American war, said: **I am astonished, I am 
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shocked, to hear such sentiments expressed, to hear 
them avowed in this house or in this country ; prin- 
ciples equally unconstitutional, inhuman, and un- 
christian;*' that is, " unconstitutional," as contrary 
to established law; ^'inhuman," as at variance with 
the common principles of liumanity common to all 
people, and "unchristian,'' as opposed to the teach- 
ing^ of Christianity, the highest type of religious 
faith in England. In the same speech he employed 
this language : " I have laid before you the ruin of 
your power, the disgrace of your reputation, thij 
pollution of your discipline, the contamination of 
your morals, the complication of calamities', foreign 
and domestic, that overwhelm your sinking coun- 
try." 

Another common and expressive figure frequently 
used by our best orators is personification ; that is, 
addressing inanimate things and insensible feelings 
as if they were persons, and in the presence and 
hearing of the speaker. It is far more common to 
poetry than prose, but is very beautiful in the lat- 
ter when used with taste and sustained with ease 
and elegance. 

Some of the best examples are to be found in the 
speeches of E. D. Baker, an orator of the first rank, 
who has already furnished some of our best selec- 
tions. In an oration on the death of a brilliant 
young lawyer, who ha<l fallen a victim to the so- 
called code of honor, and had spent his last mo- 
ments in prayer, he said: "O Affliction, Forgivom ss, 
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Faith! ye are mighty spirits. Ye are powerful 
angels. And the soul that in its dying moments 
trusts to these, cannot be far from the gates of 
heaven, whatever the past life may have been. 
However passion or excitement may have led a 
soul astray, if at the last final hour it returns to 
the lessons of a mother's love, of a father s care, if 
it learns the great lesson of forgiveness to its ene- 
mies, if at the last moment it can utter these words, 
* Father of life and light and love!' — these shall be 
winged angels — troops of blessed spirits — that will 
bear the fainting, wounded soul to the blessed 
abodes, and forever guard it against despair. O 
my friends! those mighty gates, built by the Al- 
mighty to guard the entrance to the unseen world, 
will not open at the battle-ax of the conqueror; 
they will not roll back if all the artillery of earth 
were to thunder forth a demand, which, indeed, 
would be lost in the infinite regions of eternal space ; 
but they will open with thoughts of affection, with 
forgiveness of injuries, and with prayer." 

Apostrophe is another figure occasionally em- 
ployed with good effect by orators, and consists in 
turning aside from the general trend of the discourse, 
and addressing some person or thing in a tone of 
praise or disparagement. A fine example of apos- 
trophe is to be found in the address of the same 
speaker on the completion of the Atlantic cable. It 
is as follows: — 

" O Science, tliou thought-clad leader of the company 
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of pure and great souls that toil for their race and love 
their kind, measurer of the depths of earth and the re- 
cesses of heaven, apostle of civilization, handmaid of 
religion, teacher of human equality and human right, 
perpetual witness for the divine wisdom, be ever, afi 
now, the great minister of peace ! Let thy starry brow 
and benign front still gleam in the van of progress, 
brighter than the sword of the conqueror, and welcome 
as the light of heaven.'* 

S. S. Prentiss, of Mississippi, stands without a 
superior in thrilling eloquence. His life was an un- 
broken triumph in oratory, clouded only by its sad 
and early close. It has been beautifully said of 
him that — 

**Tho blaze of wit, the flash of bright intelligence, 
The beam of social eloquence, 
Set with his sun." 

The following extract is all we have space to give 
of his unrivaled eloquence. It fully illustrates the 
subject now under consideration: — 

"Glorious New England! Thou art still true to thy 
ancient fame, and worthy of thy ancestral honors. On 
thy pleasant valleys rest, like sweet dews of morning, 
the gentle recollections of our early life; around thy 
hills and mountains cling, like gathering mists, the 
mighty memories of the revolution; and far away in the 
horizon of thy past, gleam, like thy own bright north- 
ern lights, the awful virtues of our Pilgiim sires ! But 
while we devote this day to the remembrance of our na- 
tive land, we forget not that in which our happy lot is 
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cast. We exult in the reflection that though we count 
by thousands the miles which separate us from our birth- 
place, still our country is the same. We are no exiles, 
meeting on the banks of a foreign river to swell its wa- 
ters with our homesick tears. Here floats the same ban- 
ner which rustled above our boyish heads, except that 
its mighty folds are wider, and its glittering stars in- 
creased in number. 

" The sons of New England are found in every state 
of the broad republic; in the East, the South, and the 
unbounded West, their blood mingles freely with every 
kindred current. We have but changed our chamber in 
the paternal mansion ; in all its rooms we are at home, 
and all who inhabit it are our brothers. To us the 
Union has but one domestic hearth; its household gods 
are all the same. Upon us, then, peculiarly, devolves 
the duty of feeding the fires upon that kindly hearth, of 
guarding with pious care those sacred household gods. 

" We cannot do with less than the whole Union ; to 
us it admits of no division. In the veins of our chil- 
dren flow Northern and Southern blood; how shall it be 
separated? Shall we put asunder the best aflections of 
the heart, the noblest instincts of our nature] We love 
the land of our adoption; so do wo that of our birth. 
Let us ever be true to both, and always exert ourselves 
in maintaining the unity of our country, the integrity of 
the republic. 

"Accursed, then, be the hand put forth to loosen the 
golden chord of union; thrice accursed the traitorous 
lips which shall propose its severance." 

As an example of impassioned speech, reaching 
the Demosthenian heights of sublimity and pathos, 
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the short address of Abraham Lincoln at Gettys- 
burg, after the celebrated battle which had been 
fought there, deservedly holds a high rank. The 
beauty of the sentiment is so well fitted and clothed 
in proper words, and set off with such appropriate 
figures, that it is a model of the art that stands 
without a superior in ancient or modern times. 
Mr. Lincoln spoke as follows: — 

*^ Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in lib- 
erty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation, or any nation, so con- 
ceived and so dedicated can long endure. We are met 
on a great battle field of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting-place 
for those who gave their lives that that nation might 
live. It is altogether jfitting and proper that we should 
do this. But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we 
cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have 
consecrated it far above our power to add or detract. 
The world will little note, nor long remember, what we 
say here, but it can never forget what they did here. 
It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining before us, 
that from these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they gave the last full meas- 
ure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that those 
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dead shall not haye died in vain; that this nation un- 
der God shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth." 

The excellence of the speech consists in its strict 
compliance with the laws of oratory, to wit, ex- 
pressing the choicest sentiments in the choicest lan- 
guage. The loftiness of the sentiments set forth 
will appear to everyone, while the elegance of the 
language is no less apparent. There is great force 
in alluding to the origin of our governineDt being 
likened to a ** conception " of its founders; the idea 
is followed by one equally familiar, and that is a 
** dedication." The beauty of this thought is en- 
hanced from the nature of the ceremonies taking 
place, the dedication of a cemetery. The orator 
then follows up the figure, and finally inverts the 
thought, so to speak, turns to the reverse side of the 
image, as it were, and there points out the duty of 
those present rather to consider themselves dedi- 
cated to the grand idea ot* the occasion. The sim- 
plicity of the language used is one of its chief beau- 
ties, and the well-sustained climax in which the 
orator holds that they cannot dedicate, they cannot 
consecrate^ they cannot hallow that ground is a 
masterpiece of the art. 



CHAPTER lY. 

Embellishment. — Personal, Historical, Ehetorical 
AND Local Allusions. — Quotation, Its Uses and 
Abuses. 

The various figures noticed in the preceding 
chapter serve the purpose of ornamenting the dis- 
course as well as enforcing the views of the speaker. 
There are many other ways of embellishing, orna- 
menting and illustrating the ideas of the orator as 
well as by the mere use of figures. Entire subjects 
may be introduced in order to aflTord an opportunity 
of heightening the efllect of the oration; matters 
which serve, so to speak, as braces and studding to 
which ornaments of language may be attached; 
subjects which increase the surface upon which 
fanciful carvings may be placed; niches in the ora- 
torical edifice to receive the creations of the orator's 
imagination. 

Men might speak for hours upon such a subject 
as the tariff y devoting their attention to tables and 
statistics showing its use or uselessness, without 
exciting much interest, but an allusion to some pro- 
nounced advocate or opponent of the system, if 
made with grace and fluency, would awaken en- 
thusiasm. 

The affairs of mankind are usually controlled 
(112) 
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and directed by master spirits in war, politics, or 
religion, and hence the public ear is more apt to 
remember the eloquence, prowess, or ability of 
the men engaged in the contest, than the measures 
adopted, or the events themselves. 

So, too, with the land or state of one's birth. It 
seems inherent in our nature to keep it in fond re- 
membrance. Any allusion to it by a speaker is 
watched with sensitive interest. Hence one of the 
happiest methods of embellishing a speech is by in- 
troducing pleasant pictures of places made familiar 
by their connection with past events, and of men 
made famous by great actions. 

The pages of oratory abound in examples illus- 
trative of these statements. The subjects intro- 
duced are not only interesting in themselves, but 
the allusions abound in metaphor, simile, and every 
conceivable grace of the art. 

Edmund Burke, in the course of a debate on 
American taxation, drew this eloquent picture of 
one of his contemporaries, Charles Townsend, a 
prominent statesman in his day, who must have 
been of more than ordinary influence to have elic- 
ited this noble and discriminating characterization. 
He said : " For even then, sir, even before the splen- 
did orb was entirely set, and while the western 
horizon was in a blaze with his descending glory, 
on the opposite quarter of the heavens arose another 
luminary, and for his hour became lord of the as- 
cendant. 

8 
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" This light, too, is passed and set forever. You un- 
derstand, to be sure, that I speak of Charles Townsend, 
officiallj the reproducer of this fatal scheme, whom I can- 
not even now remember without some degree of sensibil- 
ity. In truth, sir, he was the delight and ornament of 
this house, and the charm of every private society which 
he honored with his presence. Perhaps there never arose 
in this country, nor in any country, a man of a more 
pointed and finished wit, and (where his passions were 
not concerned) of a more refined, exquisite, and pene- 
trating judgment. If he had not so great a stock as 
some have liad who flourished formerly, of knowledge 
long treasured up, he knew better by far tlian any man 
I was ever acquainted with, how to bring together, within 
a short time, all that was necessary to establish, to il- 
lustrate, and to decorate the side of the question he 
supported. Tie stated the matter skillfully and power- 
fully. He particularly excelled in a most luminous ex- 
planation and display of his subject. His style of argu- 
ment was neither trite nor vulgar, nor subtle and 
abstruse. Jfo hit the house between wind and water, 
and, not being troubled with too anxious zeal for any 
matter in question, he was never more tedious, or more 
earnest, than the preconceived opinions and present 
temper of his hearers required, to whom he was always 
in perfect unison. He conformed exactly to the temper 
of the house; and he seemed to guide because he was 
always sure to follow it. 

"1 beg pardon, sir, if, when I speak of this and of 
other great men, I appear to digress in saying some- 
thing of their characters. In this eventful history of 
the revolution of America, the characters of men are of 
much importance. 
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*' Great men are the guideposts and landmarks in the 
state. The credit of such men at court, or in the nation, 
is the true cause of all the public measures. It would 
be an invidious thing (most foreign, I trust, to what you 
think my disposition) to remark the errors into which 
the authority of great names has brouglit the nation, 
without doing justice, at the same time, to the great 
qualities whence that authority arose. 

"The subject is instructive to those who wish to in- 
form themselves on whatever of excellence has gone be- 
fore them. There are many young members in the 
House (such of late has been the rapid succession of 
public men) who never saw that prodigy, Charles Town- 
send, nor, of course, know what a ferment he was able 
to excite in everything by the violent ebullition of his 
mixed virtues and failings. For failings he had, un- 
doubtedly — many of us remember them. We are this 
day considenng the effect of them. But he had no fail- 
ings which were not owing to a noble cause; to an ar- 
dent, generous, perhaps an immoderate passion for fame; 
a passion which is the instinct of all great souls. He 
worshiped that goddess wheresoever she appeared; but 
he pai(i his particular devotions to her in her favorite 
habitation, in her chosen temple, the House of Com- 
mons." 

The free use of metaphor, which distinguishes all 
the speeches of Mr. Burke, is seen in this elegant 
and much-admired passage. The beautiful picture 
presented by representing one great political char- 
acter as a setting, and the other as a rising orb, is 
extremely fitting and suggestive. 
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Speakers should not neglect to cultivate this 
quality. The heavens and the earth are varied 
and beautiful enough to furnish suitable objects for 
infinite comparison. Had Mr. Burke simply said 
that while one great man was withdrawn from the 
deliberations of the nation, another, equally emi- 
nent, took his place, who for a while helj sway, he 
would have stated in plain English the fact in ques- 
tion. But he resorted to the magnificent metaphor, 
and thereby produced an equally correct, but infi- 
nitely more picturesque and dazzling, conception of 
the two men. But Mr. Burke is not alone in this 
species of ornamentation. Mr. Webster, in the con- 
test already alluded to, introduces something of the 
same kind. 

When the country north of the Ohio River and 
cast of the Mississippi was organized into what was 
called the Northwest Territory, a man named Na- 
than Dane, it appears, had something to do with 
the matter, and was especially instrumental in in- 
serting a provision in the act of organization against 
the introduction of slavery. We will let Mr. Web- 
ster state the matter in his own words: — 

**In the course of my remarks the other day, Mr. 
President, I ])aid a passing tribute of respect to a very 
worthy man, Mr. Dane, of Massachusetts. It so hap- 
pened that he drew the Ordinance of 1787 for the gov- 
ernment of the Northwestern Territory. A man of so 
much ability and so little pretense; of so great a capac- 
ity to do good, and so unmixed a disposition for its own 
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sake ; a gentleman who acted so important a part, forty 
years ago, in a measure the influence of which is still 
deeply felt in the very matter which was the subject of 
debate, might, I thought, receive from me a commenda- 
tory recognition.'' 

Having occasion to discuss prison management, 
Mr. Burke turned very naturally to Howard, the 
philanthropist, and said: — 

**I cannot name this gentleman without remarking 
that his labors and writings have done much to open the 
eyes and hearts of mankind. He has visited all Europe, 
not to survey the sumptuousness of palaces, or the state- 
liness of temples, not to make accurate measurements of 
the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to form a scale of 
the curiosity of modern art, not to collect medals nor to 
collate manuscripts, but to dive into the depths of dun- 
geons, to plunge into the infection of hospitals, to sur- 
vey the mansions of sorrow and pain, to take the gauge 
and dimensions of misery, depression, and contempt, to 
remember the forgotten, to attend the neglected, to visit 
the forsaken, and to compare and collate the distresses 
of all men in all countries. His plan is original, and it 
is as full of genius as it is of humanity. It was a voyage 
of discovery, a circumnavigation of charity. Already 
the benefit of his labor is felt more or less in every coun- 
try; I hop« he will anticipate his final reward, by seeing 
all its effects fully realized in his own. He will receive, 
not by retail, but in gross, the reward of those who visit 
the prisoner, and he has so forestalled and monopolized 
this branch of charity that there will be, T trust, little 
room to merit by such acts of benevolence hereafter." 
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Allusions, also, to one's country, state, or even 
local habitation, are interesting and instructive. 

In the Hayne- Webster debate we find examples 
of this kind. The former said : — 

" If there be one state in the Union, Mr. President 
(and I say it not in a boastful spirit), that may challenge 
comparison with any other for a uniform, zealous, ardent, 
and uncalculating devotion to the Union, that state is 
South Carolina. Sir, from the very commencement of 
the Revolution up to this hour there is no sacrifice, how- 
ever great, she has not cheerfully made; no service she 
has hesitated to perform. She has adhered to you in 
your prosperity, but in your adveisity she has clung to 
you with more than filial affection. No matter what was 
the condition of her domestic affairs, though deprived of 
her resources, divided by parties, or surrounded with 
difficulties, the call of the country has been to her the 
voice of God. 

*' Domestic discord ceased at the sound ; every man 
became at once reconciled to his brethren, and the sons 
of Carolina were all seen crowding together to the tem- 
ple, bringing their gifts to the altar of their common 
country. 

" What, sir, was the conduct of the South during the 
Revolution? Sir, I honor New England for her conduct 
in that glorious struggle. But great as is the praise that 
belongs to her, I think at least equal honor is due to the 
South. They esi)Oused the quarrel of their brethren with 
a generous zeal, which did not suffer them to stop to cal- 
culate their interest in the dispute. Favorites of the 
mother country, possessed of neither ships nor seamen, 
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to create a commercial rivalship, they might have found 
in their situation a guarantee that their trade would be 
forever fosteied and protected by Great Britain. But, 
trampling on all considerations, either of interest or of 
safety, they rushed into the conflict, and, lighting for 
principle, periled all in the sacred cause of freedom. 
Never was there exhibited in the history of the world 
higher examples of noble daring, dreadful suffering, and 
heroic endurance, than by the Whigs of Carolina during 
the Revolution. The whole State, from the mountains 
to the sea, was overrun by an overwhelming force of 
the enemy. The fruits of industry perished on the spot 
where they were produced, or were consumed by the foe. 
The plains of Carolina drank up the most precious blood 
of her citizens. Black and smoking ruins marked the 
places which had been the habitation of her children. 
Driven from their homes into the gloomy and almost im- 
penetrable swamps, even there the spirit of liberty sur- 
vived, *nd South Carolina (sustained by the example of 
her Sumpters and her Marions), j)roved by lier conduct 
that though her soil might be overrun, the spirit of her 
people was invincible.'' 

This is a truly eloquent and even pathetic pas- 
sage, and presents a very forcible picture of the con- 
duct of his native State during the period alluded 
to. On the other hand, Mr. Webster spoke as fol- 
lows: — 

"Let me observe that the eulogium pronounced on the 
character of South Carolina, by the honorable gentleman, 
for her revolutionary and other merits, meets my hearty 
concurrence. I shall not acknowledge that the honor- 
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able member goes before me in regard for whatever of 
distinguished talent or distinguished character South 
Carolina has produced. I claim part of the honor. I 
partake in the pride of her great names. I claim them 
for countrymen, one and all. The Lawrences, the Rut- 
ledges, the Pinckneys, the Sumpters, the Marions — 
Americans all — whose fame is no more to be hemmed 
in by state lines than their talents and their [)atriotism 
were capable of being circumscribed within the same 
narrow limits. In their day and generation they served 
and honored the country, and the whole country; and 
their renown is of the treasures of the whole country. 
Him whose honored name the gentleman himself bears, 
does he suppose me less capable of gratitude for his par 
triotism or sympathy for his sufferings than if his eyes 
had first opened upon the light in Massachusetts, in- 
stead of South Carolina? Sir, does he suppose it is in 
his power to exhibit a Carolina name so bright as to 
produce envy in my bosom? No, sir; increased •gratifi- 
cation and delight, rather. 

" Sir, I thank God that if 1 am gifted with a little of 
that spirit which is said to be able to raise mortals to the 
skies I have yet none, as I trust, of that other spirit 
which would drag angels down. When I shall be found, 
sir, in my place here in the Senate, or elsewhere, to 
sneer at public merit, because it happened to spring up 
beyond the little limits of my own state, or neighbor- 
hood, — when I refuse for any such cause, or for any 
cause, the homage due to American talents, to elevated 
patriotism, to sincere devotion, to liberty and the coun- 
try; or if I see an uncommon endowment of heaven, if 
I see extraordinary capacity and virtue in any son of the 
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South, and if, moved by any local prejudice, or gan- 
grened by state jealousy, I get up here to abate the 
tithe of a hair from his just character and just fame, 
may my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ! Sir, 
let me recur to pleasing recollections; let me indulge in 
refreshing remembrance of the past; let me remind you 
that in early times no states cherished greater harmony, 
both of principle and feeling, than Massachusetts and 
South Carolina. Would to God that harmony might 
again return. Shoulder to shoulder they went through 
the Revolution; hand in hand they stood round the 
administration of Washington, and felt his own great 
arm lean on them for support. Unkind feeling, if it 
exists, alienation and distrust, are the growth unnatural 
to such soils, of false principles since sown. They are 
weeds, the seeds of which that great arm never scattered. 
" Mr. President, I shall enter on no encomium upon 
Massachusetts. She needs none. There she is; behold 
her, and judge for yourselves. There is her history, 
the world knows it by heart. The past at least is secure. 
There is Boston, and Concord, and Lexington and Bun- 
ker Hill; and there they will remain forever. The 
bones of her sons, fallen in the great struggle for inde- 
pendence, now lie mingled with the soil of every state 
from New England to Geojgia; and there they will lie 
forever. And, sii\ where American liberty first raised 
its first ?voice. and where its youth was nurtured and sus- 
tained, there it still lives, in the strength of its man- 
hood and full of its original spirit. If discord and dis- 
union shall wound it; if folly and madness, if uneasi- 
ness under salutary and unnecessary restraint shall suc- 
ceed to separate it fiom the Union, by which alone its 
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existence is made sure, it will stand in the end bj the 
side of that cradle in which its infancy was i-ocked; it 
will stretch forth its arm with whatev«r vigor ii may 
still retain over the friends who gather around it; and 
it will fall at last, if fall it must, amidst the proudest 
monuments of its glory and on the very spot of its 
origin." 

Recurring to the subject of introducing names 
eminent in the various walks of life, we will present 
an extract from a speech of one of our greatest 
orators, one who fills a very large space in our par- 
liamentary history, and whose life and story form a 
very interesting and highly instructive chapter in 
our annals, a man of a high order of g(?nius, but a 
genius so unic^ue, so apparently contradictory, so 
full of strange fantasies, and so radically different 
from those whose sentiments we have thus far been 
studying, that he has not received the attention 
from students that his great eminence deserves. 
That man is John Randolph, of Roanoke. He was 
not a great expounder of constitutional problems, 
like Webster ; he did not possess the same stately or 
analytical style; the same weight and dignity of elo- 
cution, nor similar powers of general argumenta- 
tion. In many respects, too, he was unlike another 
prominent character of his day, Henry Clay. He 
did not possess the personal magnetism of the lat- 
ter, nor his regularity of methods, the same coher- 
ence of action, the same objective ambition, the 
Presidency. So, too, he differed from another great 
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name, John C. Calhoun. He lacked his penetrating 
logic, his unimpassioned argumentative power, his 
tenacity to favorite dogmas and opinions. He dif- 
fered from all these in that wear and tear power, 
which, in strong natures, allows them to return to 
the combat with new life and vigor. Though dif- 
fering in these respects from his contemporaries, he 
yet displayed qualities possessed by none. In wit 
and sarcasm, in withering irony, in strong invective 
and studied denunciation, he excelled them all. His 
knowledge of history, poetry and the current sci- 
ences, the social and economic questions of the period, 
was equal if not superior to theirs. In linguistic 
attainments he surpassed them. The reading of 
his speeches, especially if read between the lines, is 
as entertaining, if not more so, than that of any of 
his compeers. His allusions to ancient classical lore 
are always in good point, his analogies well chosen, 
and his pure and glittering English is a subject of 
deserved admiration. In much of his forensic war- 
fare he seemed rather to confound than convince, 
to pull down rather than to construct. He often 
spoke more of his opponent than of the subject. He 
was pi'ecLsely the chaiacter to be little understood 
by his contemporaries and studied by posterity. In 
hand-to-hand contests in all legislative bodies, there 
is a great drain on the patience, endurance and sen- 
sibilities of the participants, so that any one with- 
out this endurance and patience and with keen sen- 
sibilities, cannot well stand the strain. Such was 
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the case with Randolph. His sensitive nature soon 
began to lose its equipoise and to yield to the varied 
impulses that agitated his breast. His finer quali- 
ties not being allowed full sway in the contests 
with cooler and more unimpassioned antagonists, 
he often sought rather to overwhelm ^n adversary 
with a storm of mingled ridicule and irony than 
by sober argument. In the rude clash of the leg- 
islative tournament, his rhetoric took on a keen edge 
towards which it was dangerous to approach too 
near. 

Webster, Clay and Calhoun fought with different 
weapons, arms better suited to the jostling tourney 
of debate. Their defensive as well as offensive ar- 
mor also was more suitable than his. They bore 
the attack with greater equanimity. But Mr. Ran- 
dolph's sword, if not so strong, had a keener edge. 
He often carried his point, not by turning, but by 
preventing, an attack. 

In the discussion of the tariff (1824), he thus al- 
luded to the then new authorities on that subject: 

"In the course of this discussion I have heard, I will 
not say with surprise, because nil admirari is my motto 
(no doctrine that can be broached on this floor can ever 
hereafter excite surprise in my mind), — I have heard the 
names of Say, Ganilh, Adam Smith and Ricardo pro- 
nounced not only in terms, but in a tone, of sneering 
contempt, visionary theorists, destitute of practical wis- 
dom, and the whole clan of Scotch and quarterly re- 
viewers lugged in to boot. 

**This, sir, is a sweeping clause of proscription; with 
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the names of Say, Smith and Ganilh I profess to be ac- 
quainted, for I, too, am versed in title-pages; but I did 
not expect to hear in this house a name with which I 
am a little further acquainted, with so little ceremony; 
and by whom? I leave Adam Smith to the simplicity, 
to the majesty and strength of his own native genius, 
which has canonized his name — a name which will be 
pronounced with veneration when not one in this house 
will be remembered. But one word as to Ricardo, the 
last mentioned of these writers — a new authority, though 
the giave has already closed upon him and set its seal 
upon his reputation. I shall speak of him in the lan- 
guage of a man of as great genius as this, or perhaps any 
age has ever produced; a man remarkable for the depth 
of his reflections and the acumen of his penetration. * I 
had been led,' says this man, *to look into loads of 
books — my understanding had for too many years been 
intimate with severe thinkers, with logic, and the great 
masters of knowledge, not to be aware of the utter fee- 
bleness of the herd of modern economists. I sometimes 
read chapters from more recent works, or parliamentary 
debates.^ I saw that tliese (ominous words !) were gen- 
erally the very dregs and rinsings of the human intellect.* 
(I am very glad, sir, he did not read our debates ; what 
would he have said of yours ?) *At length a friend sent 
me Mr. Ricardo's book, and, recurring to my own pro- 
phetic anticipation of the advent of some legislator on 
this science, I said. Thou art the man. Wonder and 
curiosity had long been dead in me, yet I wondered once 
more. Had this profound book been really written in 
England during the nineteenth century? Could it be 
that an Englishman, and he not in academic bowers, but 
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oppressed by mercantile and senatorial cares, had accom- 
plished what all the universities and a century of thought 
had failed to advance by one hair's breadth? All other 
writers had be«n crushed and overlaid by the enormous 
weight of facts and documents. Mr. Ricardo had de- 
duced a priori from the understanding itself laws which 
first gave a ray of light into the unwieldy chaos of ma- 
terials and had constructed what had been but a collec- 
tion of tentative discussions, into a science of regular 
proportions now first standing on an eternal basis.' " 

The student will not fail to notice several felici- 
tous expressions in this passage, as well as his caus- 
tic reference to his co-legislators when he declares 
that not one of them will be remembered by pos- 
terity, while the names of Smith and Ricardo will 
be mentioned with veneration. The reader will also 
note the happy use of the word ** clan" in speaking of 
the distinguished Scotchman and Scotch writings. 

Closely allied to the custom of referring to hist«jr- 
ical personages to ornament a speech, is that of al- 
luding to fictitious characters, the creatures of ro- 
mance and poetry. 

References of this kind serve the pui-pose, not 
only of illustrating the subject in hand, but also 
of presenting the speaker himself as a person well 
versed in literature, which we have seen is one of 
the requirements of good orat.ory. To make the 
allusion correct, however, great care and skill must 
be exhibited in the selection, whatever it may be. It 
is too often the case that the speaker is content 
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with a fancied general resemblance, whereas a minute 
and critical examination will reveal points not of 
the similarity the orator would prefer. To make 
the reference proper and suitable, all the bearings 
and relations of the character in the work quoted 
should receive careful attention, else a wary oppo- 
nent will turn the allusion against its author. An 
excellent illustration of this kind is to be found in 
the Hayne- Webster debate, already noticed. The 
reference to the coalition is this : When General 
Jackson was first a candidate for the presidency, 
the election was by the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Clay and John Quincy Adams were candidates 
at the same time. Thesa two united their forces 
against General Jackson and defeated him, and 
elected Mr. Adams. Mr. Clay, then, in an un- 
guarded moment, took the office of Secretary of State 
under Mr. Adams, and General Jackson's friend 
raised the cry of a corrupt bargain and sale ; that is, 
that Mr. Clay "sold out,*' to use a current expression, 
to Mr. Adams. Of course there was no such sale, 
but the cry served an important party purpose, and 
clung to Mr. Clay during his life. 

At the next election Jackson was elected, and 
thus the coalition ended. Mr. Webster and his 
friends were opposed to Geneial Jackson, and were 
partisans of Mr. Clay. Hence the allusion to the 
matter by Mr. Hayne. On this point Mr. Webster 
said : — 

''But, sir, the coalition! the coalition! the murdered 
coalition! The gentleman asks if I were led or flight- 
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ened into this debate by the specter of the coalition. 
*Was it the ghost of tlie murdered coalition/ he ex- 
claims, * which haunted the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, and which, like the ghost of Banquo, would never 
down?* The murdered coalition! Sir, this charge of a 
coalition with reference to the late administration is not 
original with the honorable member. It did not spring 
up in the Senate. Whether as a fact, an argument or 
an embellishment, it is all borrowed. He adopts it, in- 
deed, from a very low origin, and a still lower present 
condition. It is one of the thousand calumnies with 
which the press teemed during an excited political can- 
vas. It was a charge of which there was not only no 
j)roof or probability but which was in itself wholly im- 
possible to be true. No man of common information 
ever believed a syllable of it, yet it was of that class of 
falsehoods which, by continued re[>etition through all 
the organs of detraction and abuse, are capable of mis- 
leading those who are already far misled and of further 
fanning passions already kindling into flame. Doubt- 
less, it served its day, and in a greater or less degiee the 
end designed by it. Having done that, it has sunk into 
the general mass of state and loathsome calumnies. It 
is the very cast-off slough of a polluted and shameless 
press. Incapable of further mischief, it lies in the 
sewer, lifele'Ss and desjased. 

"It is not, sir, in the power of the honorable member 
to give it dignity and decency by attempting to elevate 
it and introduce it into the Senate. He cannot change 
it from what it is — an object of general disgust and 
scorn. On the contrary, the contact, if he choose to 
touch it, is merely to drag him down to the place where 
it lies itself. 
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" But, sir, the honorable member was not, for other 
reasons, entirely happy in the allusion to Banquo's ghost. 
It was not, I think, the friends, but the enemies of the 
murdered Banquo, at whose bidding his spirit would not 
down. The honorable gentleman is fiesh in his reading 
of the English classics, and can put me right, if I am 
wrong ; but, according to my poor recollection, it was at 
those who had begun with caresses and ended with foul 
and treacherous murder, that the gory locks were shaken. 
The ghost of Banquo, like that of Hamlet, was an honest 
ghost. It disturbed no innocent man. It knew where 
its apj)earance would strike terror, and who would cry 
out, 'A ghost ! ' It made itself visible in the right quar- 
ter and compelled the guilty and conscience-stricken and 
none others to start, with: — 

'Prithee, see there! behold! look! lo! 
If I stand here, I saw him.' 

Their eyeballs were seared : was it not so, sir ? who had 
thought to shield themselves by concealing their own 
hand and laying the imputation of the crime on a low 
and hireling agency in wickedness, who had vainly at- 
tempted to stifle the workings of their own coward con- 
science by circulating, through white lips and chattering 
teeth, *Thou canst not say I did it.' I have misread 
the great poet if it was those who had no way partaken 
in the deed of the death, who either found that they 
were, or feared that they should be, pushed from their 
stools by the ghost of the slain, or who cried out to a 
specter created by their own fears and their own re- 
morse, *Avaunt, and quit our sight!' 

'* There is another particular resemblance, sir, in which 
ithe honorable member's quick perception of resemblances 
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might, I should think, have seen something in the story 
of Banquo, making it not altogether a subject of the 
most pleasant contemplation. Those who murdered 
Banquo, what did they win by it? substantial good, 
permanent power, or disappointment, rather, and sore 
mortification — dust and ashes — the common fate of 
vaulting ambition overleaping itself? Did not even- 
handed Justice erelong commend the ])oisoned chalice 
to their own lips? Did they not soon find that for an- 
other they had * filed their mind ; ' that their ambition, 
though for the moment successful, had but put a barren 
scepter in their grasj) ? Aye, sir — 

*A barren scepter in their gripe, 

There to be wrenched by an unlineal hand, 

No son of theirs succeeding. ' 

"Sir, I need pursue the allusion no further. I leave 
the honorable gentleman to run it out at his leisure, and 
to derive from it all the gratification it is calculated to 
administer. If he finds himself pleased with the asso- 
ciations, and prepared to be quite satisfied though the 
parallel should be entirely completed, I had almost said 
I am satisfied also — but that I shall think of, yes, sir, I 
will think of that." 

This extract will further illustrate some of the 
suggestions we made wh.en we were speaking of 
the general principles of oratory. 

It will be remembered that we endeavored to 
impress on the mind of the student the necessity of 
a good knowledge of the structure of the English 
language, its vocabulary, synonyms, figures, and so 
on. This appears from this selection. The term 
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"ghost" is alluded to as a "spirit," and as a "spec- 
ter." He speaks, also, of ** substantial good " and 
** permanent power." 

These are excellent specimens of synonyms, or 
synonynlous expressions. They prevent stale repe- 
tition and show careful thought. Then the manner 
of dealing with the Shakesperian allusion to Ban- 
quo*s ghost is the finest specimen of that species of 
argumentation in our or any other tonguo. 

He draws out the figure with a degree of accuracy 
and vividness that is striking. His opponent sim- 
ply alluded to the play, as is done almost every day, 
without thinking of the connection and relations of 
the parts and characters of the drama. He pointed 
to the ghost, but Mr. Webster calls the specter up 
himself, and by the magic and skill of his art 
causes it to pass in front of his adversary, shaking 
its gory locks at him. 

It makes considerable difference in what connec- 
tion a fine expression is made by a poet, whether it 
be addressed to friends or enemies, inferiors or supe- 
riors. The average speaker is usually content with 
the language alone; he makes it suit all occasions, 
which is an utterly unreasonable and fallacious con- 
ception of its ofiice. This cannot be better illus- 
trated than by commending the quoted passages to 
the attention of the student. See that you do not 
get caught in a similar trap. Shakespeare being 
the subject of reference, Mr. Webster draws further 
on bim and on the same play, especially where he 
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alludes to commending the " poisoned chalice" to the 
lips of his enemies. The way, also, he treats the 
subject of the "coalition," which was nothing more 
than what we now term a ** campaign lie," is de- 
serving of careful study. He makes everything out 
of it that it was possible to be made. He throws 
ridicule upon the matter itself, but shows his great- 
est skill in attacking its origin, and suggests that 
that which has a low origin must be low itself, and 
any allusion to it, any attempt to clothe it with 
respectability, will simply tarnish him who tries it. 
This thought, or, rather, this great truth, should be 
laid away by the reader, for he will have ample use 
for it in his career. The student will also see, we 
think, the better command Mr. Webster has of his 
subject. He is better poised and balanced. This 
comes from his excellent training and his greater 
mental resources, developed by laborious study. 
Were he not perfectly familiar with Shakesperian 
literature, for instance, could he ever have turned 
the " ghost" allusion to such excellent account? It 
\AOuld simply be impossible. Superior eloquence, 
it will be found the more we investigate the sub- 
ject, comes from superior knowledge and superior 
skill. Without knowledge as well as skill it can- 
not be attained. 

One of the finest examples of highly-adorned yet 
graceful and elegant description, replete with bold 
metaphor and magnificent allusions, is found in the 
address of E. D. Baker, of Oregon, delivered in 
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San Francisco, on the completion of the first sub- 
marine cable. At the time of the speech there was 
a " blazing comet" in the sky and the great orator 
thus interwove it in his address: — 

" Bub even while we assemble to mark the deed and 
rejoice at its completion, the Almighty, as if to impress 
us with our weakness, when compared with his power, 
has set a new signal of his reign in heaven. If to-night, 
fellow-citizens, you will look out from the glare of your 
illuminated city into the northwestern heavens, you will 
perceive, low down on the edge of the horizon, a bright 
stranger pursuing its path across the sky. Amid the 
starry hosts that keep their watch, it shines, attended 
by a brighter pomp and followed by a broader train. 
No living man has gazed upon its splendors before. No 
watchful votary of science has traced its course for 
nearly ten generations. It is more than three hundred 
years since its approach was visible from our planet. 
When last it came, it startled an emperor on his throne, 
and while the superstition of his age taught him to per- 
ceive in its presence a herald and a doom, his pride saw 
in its flaming course and fiery train the announcement 
that his own light was about to be extinguished. 

"In common with the lowest of his subjects, he read 
omens of destruction in the baleful heavens, and pre- 
pared himself for a fate which alike awaits the might- 
iest and the meanest. Thanks to the present condition 
of scientific knowledge, we read the heavens with a far 
clearer perception. We see in the predicted return of 
the rushing, blazing comet through the sky, the march 
of a heavenly messenger along its appointed way, and 
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around its predestined orbit. For three hundred years 
he has traveled amid the regions of infinite space. 
Lone, wandering, but not lost, he has left behind him 
shining suns, blazing stars, and gleaming constellations; 
now nearer the eternal throne, and again on the confines 
of the universe, he returns, with visage radiant and 
benign; he returns with unimpeded march and unob- 
structed way; he returns, the majestic, swift, electric 
telegraph of the Almighty, bearing upon his flaming 
front the tidings that throughout the universe there is 
still peace and order; that amid the immeasurable 
dominions of the gi'eat King, His rule is still perfect; 
that suns and stars and svstems tread their endless 
circle and obey the eternal law.'' 

The practice of alluding to the creations of the 
imagination of. the poet and the dramatist, and of 
borrowing freely from their best-known eflTorts to 
more fully explain and embellish the theme, is quite 
common, we might almost say universal. Like al- 
most every grace of speech, it is liable to be carried 
to excess. The principal aim of the speaker should 
be to express his own thoughts in his own language ; 
that is, in language which has been chosen accord- 
ing to the precepts herein laid down. The diligent 
pursuit of this object will soon develop into a habit, 
and the result in the end will be to leave the speaker 
in the command of a good vocabulary of his own. 
One of the main objections to the use of quotations 
and poetical allusions lies in the fact that the general 
reader is but little familiar with the great poets and 
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dramatists. His knowledge is usually of the most 
general nature, and this very want of knowledge 
raises suspicion in his mind as to the genuineness of 
the allusions. The passages, too, which are fre- 
quently quoted are mostly of the very highest type 
of excellence and for that reason above the general 
plane of the speech, which should possess a general 
uniformity in style and treatment. We would sug- 
gest, therefore, that selections should be brief and 
completely in point, and, above all, of passages that 
are perfectly familiar to the average intelligence, so 
that the allusion or quotation will be immediately 
understood. This is in accordance with the rule 
laid down by Cicero, viz., that we should speak 
from the common experience of life; that is, draw 
our language from sources ordinarily frequented by 
the mass of mankind. The proper use of allusion 
and quotation should be to develop more fully the 
thought of the speaker, by bringing it nearer to, 
instead of farther from, the comprehension of the 
hearer. The study of literature should not be for the 
purpose of drawing wholesale from its treasures 
when we are unable to fill the demand of the market, 
but to aid us in developing our own powers, by ac- 
quainting us with the use of literary tools and 
appliances. Let the allusion be pointed and the 
quotation short, resembling, rather, the scattering of 
flowers and garlands than the planting of entire 
gardens. The imaginative element should pervade 
the whole discourse like the fluids of the system 
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throughout the body, instead of being collected in 
one place and for one detached purpose. 

We think this view is fully sustained by an ex- 
amination of the great speeches of the world. We 
find few, if any, quotations in Clay, Chatham, Web- 
ster, Baker, or Prentiss. Burke particularly drew 
on his own imagination, and surpassed even the 
poet in the beauty and grandeur of his figures, in 
the excellence of his embellishments. There are not 
wanting speakers who indulge in copious extracts 
from the poets, but it is a practice not to be com- 
mended. The mere reference to the poetic thought 
is often much more effective than the quotation. 
Thus, Daniel Webster in the course of the Hayne 
contest said that while he might be possessed of 
some of that spirit that raised mortals to the skies, 
he yet possessed none of that other spirit which 
would drag angels down. This idea is taken from 
Dryden in his ode on Alexander's feast, and the 
reference to the thought is much better even than 
to have lised the quotation. 



CHAPTER Y. 

Beginning a Speech. — Examples from Celebrated 
Speeches. — Webster. — Lincoln. — Cicero. 

The trite saying that "a bad beginning makes a 
good ending," finds no support in the art of the 
orator. On the contrary, nothing adds so much to 
the point, pith, and effect of a speech as a good 
opening. It is this part of the effort which rivets 
the attention of the audience, and if the impression 
then made be favorable, it will go far towards secur- 
ing the success and general reception of the whole. 

That there should be a suitable exordium, intro- 
duction or preamble to the discourse is conceded 
by the greatest masters of the art, and examples 
are very numerous showing its necessity in actual 
experience. All great speeches are prefaced with 
some general observations showing either the speak- 
er's appreciation of the solemnity of the occasion, 
the interest of the subject, or forecasting the line of 
argument to be pursued. Cicero not inaptly com- 
pares the preface of a speech to the portico of a 
temple or building. To carry the simile a little 
farther, it might be added that as the extent of the 
porch depends much upon the country in which the 
edifice is to be erected, so the limits of the intro- 
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duction to a speoch will depend upon the tempera- 
ment of the audience to be addressed. An earnest 
and eager assembly will demand an immediate en- 
trance upon the theme,while a not over-zealous audi- 
tory may be indifferent as to the proportions of the 
introduction. 

When a subject has been handled by a preceding 
speaker, who has, intentionally or otherwise, trav- 
eled over a wide extent of territory in the course of 
his argument, and touched upon a great variety of 
subjects, the minds of the listeners, in following the 
speaker, naturally lose sight of the original matter 
of discussion. They take their cue from the ora- 
tor, and, not knowing the drift of the address be- 
forehand, involuntarily follow wherever he leads. 
The moat natural and proper course for the subse- 
quent speaker to pursue is to recall their minds to 
the matter in hand, bring them back to the place 
whence they started, and show them when and 
where the errors of the prior disputant arose. We 
cannot better explain this matter than by giving 
the opening of the speech of Daniel Webster in his 
famous reply to Hayne, in the United States Sen- 
ate, January 27, 1830, from which we have had to 
draw quite freely. Mr. Webster began as follows : — 

"When the mariner has been tossed for many days 
in thick weather and on an unknown sea, he naturally 
avails himself of the first pause in the storm, the earliest 
glance of the sun, to take his latitude and ascertain how 
far the elements have driven liim from his true course. 
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Let us imitate this prudence, and before we float fai*ther 
refer to the point from which we departed, that we may 
at least be able to conjecture where we now are.'* 

In like manner where a certain subject has been 
much discussed, as, for instance, that of slavery in 
this country just previous to the Civil War, then a 
speech might be begun the same way, even though 
there be no opposing adversary present. Such was 
the case with Abraham Lincoln in his celebrated 
speech at Springfield, June 9, 1858. Mr. Lincoln 
opened thus : — 

" If we could first know where we are and .whither 
we are tending, we could better judge what to do and 
how to do it. We are now far into the fifth year since 
a policy was initiated with the avowed object and con- 
fident promise of putting an end to slavery agitation. 
Under the operation of that policy, that agitation has not 
only not ceased but has constantly augmented. In my 
opinion it will not cease till a crisis shall have been 
reached and passed. *A house divided against itself 
cannot stand.* I believe that this government cannot 
endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not 
expect the union to be dissolved, but I do expect it will 
cease to be divided. It will become all one thing or 
all the other. Either the opponents of slavery will 
arrest the further spread of it and place it where the 
public mind will rest in the belief that it is in the course 
of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will push it for- 
ward till it shall become alike lawful in all the states, 
old as well as new, north as well as south." 
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These will serve as samples, or guides, for the 
introduction of the speaker, as well as of the speech, 
to the audience ; none better can be found. It may 
be remarked that they are brief, very brief indeed 
if we compare them with the able efforts which fol- 
lowed. This point should be carefully noted. It 
happens occasionally that a speaker will consume 
some very valuable time and waste a fine opportu- 
nity in telling his audience what he is going to say, 
instead of immediately proceeding to say it. 

A good illustration of a suitable opening or in- 
troduction is to be found in the oration of Cicero 
in defense of a client named Aulus Cluentius 
Habitus. The Cluentian family had been involved 
in considerable litigation and domestic infelicity 
arising out of the machinations and ambitious 
designs of the mother, named Sassia. Sassia had 
married a man named Oppianicus, and there then 
arose a constant feud between Cicero's client, Clu- 
entius, and his mother and stepfather. There were 
several lawsuits between them and charges of brib- 
ery were freely made. When the courts Tiad de- 
cided one way, the other side immediately carried 
the matter before the people, and thus a large 
amount of scandal and prejudice was engendered. 
When the cause in which Cicero was engaged came 
on for trial, his first effort was to endeavor to remove 
this prejudice from the minds of the judges, so that 
they might receive an impression of the case as 
though it had been brought before the public for the 
first time. He did this in the following manner: — 
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" I consider, O judges, that the entire speech of the 
accuser may be divided into two parts, one of which 
seems to me very greatly to rely upon that old preju- 
dice of the Junianian trial, and the other only for the 
purpose of custom to touch timidly and with diffidence 
the charge of the crime of poisoning, upon which law 
this action is grounded. Therefore I am determined to 
preserve this same division into prejudice and crime in 
the defense, in order that all may understand that I de- 
sire to conceal nothing by reticence, nor to obscure any 
point by unnecessary verbiage. But when I contem- 
plate in what manner the subject must be elaborated by 
me on each of these points, how that that part which is 
the appropriate subject of your inquiring, and which 
comes under the law of poisoning, will require but a 
short and simple effort from me, but that which is very 
remote from the merits of the case, which is more 
suited to assembles excited with sedition than to tranquil 
and moderate judicial investigations — when I consider 
these two things, I perceive with how much labor and 
difficulty my pleading will be attended. But in view of 
this difficulty I am consoled by the reflection that it is 
your custom so to listen to criminal charges that you 
demand every refutation of them by the orator; that 
you do not think it behooving that you should give more 
chances for the benefit of the accused than his defender 
can obtain by refuting the charges of crime and can 
prove by his s})eech. 

'* Concerning prejudice, moreover, you should bear in 
mind that I shall say nothing which you can deem un- 
fitting to be said. In reg ard to the crime, the danger of 
Cluentius concerns hreelf alon^n^but in the case of prej- 
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udice the cause is common to us all, therefore it shall 
be my object to clear him of the crime with which he is 
charged by etFective arguuients, and to remove whatever 
odium there may be attached to his name, by appeals to 
your sense of justice. In the first instance, you must 
give me your earnest attention, and in the second, you 
must repose in me your firm confidence; for without 
your support, and without the support of such men as you, 
no one can withstand the power of public prejudice. As 
regards myself, I know not whither to turn. Can I 
deny that there was odium attached to that corrupt trial? 
Can I deny that the affair was agitated in public meet- 
ings, was tossed about in trials, mentioned in the Senate? 
Can I pluck out froui the minds of men an opinion so 
deeply rooted, so long settled? It is not in my power to 
do so. It is your duty, O judges, to lend your assist- 
ance to the innocence of this man in this calamitous 
slander, just as you would rush to the rescue in any 
overwhelming conflagration. 

** As in most assemblies, the truth has too little firm- 
ness and strength, here false prejudice should be utterly 
impotent and futile. Let it predominate in popular as- 
semblies, but let it keep from view in important tiials. 
Let it abound in the opinions and speeches of the igno- 
rant, but let men of genius banish it from their minds. 
Let it have vehement and sudden outbuists, but when 
the true merits of the cause become known, let it die 
away, when a little time has been interposed for sober 
thought. In fine, let us preserve and follow that defini- 
tion of a just trial which has been handed down to us 
by our ancestors, to wit, that in a public trial a crime 
should be punished without prejudice, and prejudice 
should be laid aside where there is no guilt. 
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** Wherefore, O judges, before I begin to speak of the 
cause itself, lask this, which is most just, first, that you 
bring no prejudice here, for we shall lose not only the 
authority bub even the name of judges unless we shall 
form our judgments from the causes themselves, and if 
we bring to trials judgments already formed at home. 
Finally, if you have formed any opinion in regard to this 
case, if reason can shake it, or if my oration can' weaken 
it, in fine, if the force of truth can pluck it out, do not 
hesitate to cast it from you, freely and willingly. More- 
over, when I shall speak and debate upon any single 
point, do not subject to too rigid a scrutiny things 
which may appear contradictory, but wait until the end, 
and allow me to preserve my order of speaking without 
interruption. When I make my peroration, if there is 
anything passed over, examine it with care." 

From this specimen we can form a good idea of 
his style of opening. It will be seen on close ex- 
amination to bear no very distant resemblance to 
what we have selected from Mr. Webster. He al- 
ludes to the occasion and the difference between a 
great judicial trial and a popular assembly. He 
shows how matters which only belong to the latter 
should not be elevated into the former; he belittles 
his own ability to cope with the important occasion ; 
he beseeches the judges to hear him with patience 
and allow him to preserve his own line of argument, 
similar in this respect to Demosthenes ; he inveighs 
against th3 power of public prejudice in the same 
manner as Mr. Webster; he divides his subject and 
clearly points out the divisions. 
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Cicero hints in this passage at a matter of the 
very utmost importance to himself and his client, 
and one, too, of great concern to any public speaker 
at any time and in any cause, and that Is the power 
of public prejudice. As we will soon take up the 
consideration of argumentation itself and endeavor to 
show from the practice of the greatest orators the 
methods they employed to produce conviction in the 
minds of those addressed, we will devote a little at- 
tention to the subject of popular prejudice — what it 
is, when and where it is effective to influence an 
audience, how it may be employed and how com- 
bated when used against you. We need not go 
far to find an appropriate definition. Cicero defines 
it as ** bringing to a subject an opinion already 
formed." 

On the leading topics of public interest and dis- 
cussion we all have preconceived notions of what is 
and what is not correct religious doctrine and sound 
political policy . What ideas are more firmly rooted 
in our minJs, what impressions are stronger in our 
natures, what feelings have a firmer hold on our sym- 
pathies, than those arising out of these matters of 
belief? As the Roman orator said, if we bring to 
the consideration of these subjects opinions already 
formed, a trial becomes a hollow mockery, and in 
the same connection he implores the judges to cast 
all bias from their minds if reason can shake it, if 
eloquence dethrone it, and if truth can utterly 
destroy it. Thus prejudice may be of two kinds, 
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first against the speaker, and second against the 
subject of the speech. 

Prejudice against the speaker is a matter that 
frequently causes him some annoyance. There are 
occasions when a corrupt and flagitious public press, 
by the propagation of a loathsome slander, will so 
inflame public passion that it will require great art 
and skill on the part of the speaker to remove it. 
Sometimes it may be kept down by words of con- 
ciliation, timely advances, or impassioned refuta- 
tion. The first is, possibly, the best plan. Though 
the multitude is tickle and unreasoning, there are 
few audiences that will not yield in time to the 
power of the orator's skill. A pleasant anecdote, a 
timely appeal to their sanse of fairness, will seldom 
fail to secure their good- will. The howling mob 
once frowned down Stephen A. Douglas, and even 
E. D. Baker, a leading orator of the Pacific Coast, 
was silenced by a mob. In a short while, however, 
reason resumed its sway over the minds of the con- 
stituents of Douiiflas, and Baker*s mairic voice before 
long held those men spellbound in the very city 
where he had been stifled before. It is necessary, 
therefore, to lay in a good store of patience, to use 
a great deal of tact, to make even, eloquence eflect- 
ive. You must turn a smiling face to your audi- 
ence even though it frown on you. 

The principal stronghold of prejudice is in our 
preconceived notions on the very subjects we usu- 
ally discuss. Nothing, of course, should be so free 
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from the minds of an audience, but nothing is so 
sure to be present. We have not to go far, however, 
for an explanation. If we study the state of the 
public mind at any period and consider its political 
bias, we will find that it is the result of previous 
education. We imbibe our religious and political 
convictions from our ancestors, our teachers or 
moral and political leaders. 

Frequently our prejudices arise under a state of 
society which would justify them at the time, but 
we fail to surrendci* them when the conditions 
which gave rise to them cease to exist. 

We miorht illustrate these statements from En- 

o 

giish history. England at one time was in favor of 
a protective tariff, but is now the leading free-trade 
nation of the world. When the members of the 
Cobden Club began to promulgate their theories, 
the prejudice or bias of the nation in favor of 
protection had to be first overcome, and this had 
to be done by forcible and eloquent presentations of 
the now accepted doctrines. Should an effort be 
now made to return to the former do3trine, the pres- 
ent economic prejudices would have to ba over- 
turned in like manner. 

We might make similar remarks as to many 
things which have transpired in our own country. 

The generality of mankind seldom study for them- 
selves, coolly and dispassionately, the abstract right 
or wrong of religious, political or economic theories. 
These are so mixed up with their immediate waAta> 
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and interests that they are viewed, as Edmund Burke 
puts it, ** through an adverse medium," and each of 
us is incased in a shell, so to speak, which, while 
it protects our pet hobbies, shuts out the new and 
therefore strange teaching. 

To a limited extent this may be proper. It can 
scarcely be expected that a communit}'^ will change 
its long-established convictions immediately upon 
hearing an eloquent harangue on principles utterly 
at variance with its own. Were this not so, then 
upon every successive speech there would be a re- 
vulsion of feeling, and the public mind would be 
kept oscillating like a pendulum. Prejudice, there- 
fore, enters largely into every discussion. We want 
to have our pet theories sustained, those of our op- 
ponents demolished. We see some of this tendency 
in the speech of Mr. Hayne in his allusion to con- 
temporaneous matters which bore but slight rela- 
tion to the disposition of the public lands, and even 
if Mr. Webster were the aggressor, as Mr. Hayne 
seems to intimate, the way the former handled the 
question in reply gave him a decided advantage. 
Cicero, we see, goes right to the root of the matter 
at once, and by a few impassioned appeals opens the 
way to a favorable reception oE his speech. The 
manner in which he does this is highly eloquent and 
is worthy of special notice. He makes the judges 
see that while his client, Cluentius, is alone con- 
cerned in the criminal charge, yet in dealing with 
the subject of prejudice the judges, himself, and 
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every one of his audience had a common interest, 
for there was no telling then, and there is no telling 
now, when a person may have to overcome a deep- 
seated popular bias arising from matters foreign to 
the question at hand. Similar remarks, it is un- 
necessary to say, are applicable to the questions 
d bated between those distinguished orators, Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Steplien A. Douglas. 

Every public question affects our immediate tem- 
poral interests, otherwise it would not be a public 
([uestion at all. Life, liberty, and property are 
involved in such questions as the abolition or 
regulation of African slavery, free trade, home- 
rule and the like, and itis the part of the orator 
to be prepared to discuss them in one way or 
another. When we have fully satisfied ourselves 
that a certain line of public policy is the best, 
and have all our arguments marshaled, so that 
they defy reputation, we have the hardest task 
yet to perform, to push them to conviction in 
the minds of those who hav i never taken the trouble 
to investigate, but who may entertain directly 
antagonistic views. Those great and deservedly- 
admired f ulminations of Chatham and Burke against 
the folly of commencing and prosecuting a war 
with the American colonies by the mother country, 
seem to have fallen on very unresponsive ears. To 
us they seem the finest specimens of oratory to be 
found in any age or time. In the force and vigor 
of thought, the terse, unvarnished Saxon of Chat- 
ham, the unrivaled, compact yet highly polished die- 
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tinnof Bijirl^ft, wi th his great wealth of illustration 
and metaphor, and the keen fdresfght of both, which 
unerringly^irited to ultimate disaster and disgrace, 
we haveTnodeTs of eloquence and wisdom worthy 
of never-ceasuiff admiration and applause. /. * 

One of the best examplesof the skillful manage- 
ment of popular prejudice is found in one of the 
speeches of Lord Chatham. It Ls well known that 
the military art has a strong hold on our prejudices. 
The soldier, the man who bares his breast to the 
hazards of war, leaving behind those nearest and 
dearest to him, to defend against an invading foe, 
or to go into foreign lands to maintain the honor of 
his country abroad, is an object of general admira- 
tion, and even though the war be not a popular or 
even a just one, no one thinks of visiting the blame 
«n him ; it is something for which he is in no way 
responsible. But it is difficult, nay, almost impossi- 
ble, to oppose a war with that vigor and earnest- 
ness with which most public and party measures are 
opposed, without reflecting more or less upon the 
unwilling, as well as the willing and active, instru- 
ments of the measure. 

The American war is a case in point. Chat- 
ham was t. o sincere a patriot to cast any re- 
flection upon British valor, and too good a states- 
man not to see the error of so doing, and at 
the same time he saw and predicted the failure of 
the undertaking. How to reconcile, . therefore, the 
prowess of the British soldiery with their inevitable 
defeat in America without saying anything that 
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could be tortured into an excuse for his enemies to 
say that " the wish was father to the thought," was 
the problem ; he said : " No man more highly esteems 
and honors the British troops than I do. I know 
their virtues and their valor; I kr^ow that they can 
achieve anything but iTnpossibilities, and I know 
that the conquest of British America is an impossi- 
bility.*' This was the work of genius. On the 
other hand, we find a similar case, similar in its 
opportunities only, in the war between the United 
States and the Republic of Mexico. This measure 
was strongly opposed by some of the ablest and most 
patriotic statesmen the country has produced. One 
of this opposing party became so heated by party 
feeling that he quite lost his equilibrium in his 
denunciations of the measure, and endeavored to say 
something like the words of Chatham. Instead, how* 
ever, he said in effect that if he were a Mexican he 
would welcome the American troops to inhospitable 
graves. The remark proved unfortunate for the 
speaker and his party. It violated a common and 
deep-seated prejudice in favor of the soldier who 
follows his country's flag in a foreign, though, per- 
haps, unjust contest. As to him all clamor should 
be hushed. 

A few remarks might be made here in regard to 
the use of prejudice in public discourse if it is to be 
conceded that there is any place lor it in any event. 
Yet as the speaker, like the soldier, sometimes has 
to avail himself of any and every weapon within 
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his reach for defense if not for attack, to use a club 
when he has lost his firearms, and as, like the sol- 
dier, he may not always have the choice of his 
weapons, it is well to take some notice of the ques- 
tion in this point of view. It may sometimes be 
useful to combat prejudice with prejudice. For this 
purpose it is well to understand the leading strings 
of strong popular feelings and passions, so that, 
though we may not wish to arouse them, we may 
not have them brought down on our own heads or 
that of our party. Little direction can be given on 
the subject. We can well agree with Cicero that 
it should be banished from all calm and deliberate 
councils. 

Returning from this digression, let us now resume 
the consideration of the appropriate opening of a 
speech. 

One of the most natural and effective things to 
do in this connection is to show that the orator has 
a due appreciation of the solemnity of the occasion 
or the importance of the subject. 

It would manifestly be out of taste to enter upon 
the trial of a Hastings, for years an absolute ruler 
over one of the most ancient people of the earth, 
the cradle, in fact, of the human family, with no 
more feelings of awe and responsibility than we 
would approach the trial of an ordinary malefactor. 
Hence Mr. Burke, in the trial of Hastings, draws a 
powerful picture of the scene he was engaged in, of 
the audience to be moved, the crime charged, and 
the criminal; of the latter he said: — 
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"We have not brought before you an obscure offender, 
who, when his insignificance and weakness are weighed 
against tlie power of the prosecution, gives even to pub- 
lic justice something of the appearance of oppression. 
No, my lords, we have brought before you the first man 
of India, in rank, authority and station; we have brought 
before you the first man of the tribe, the head of the 
whole body of Eastern offenders, a captain-general of in- 
iquity, under whom all the fraud, all the speculation, all 
the tyranny in India are embodied, disciplined, arrayed 
and paid. This is the person, my lords, that we bring 
before you. We have brought before you such a person 
that, if you strike at him with the firm arm of justice, 
you will not have need of a great many more examples. 
You strike at the whole corps if you strike at the head." 

Daniel Webster also makes a telling point when 
he alludes to the place of the debate and the appro- 
priate conduct suited to the occasion. Mr. Hayne 
had taunted him with declining combat with Mr. 
Benton, of Missouri, who had also spoken on the 
same subject, and selecting him, Hayne, as the object 
of his attack as being a feebler adversary. He evi- 
dently did this for a twofold reason, first, to show, 
if possible, that Mr. Webster did make such a choice 
from fear, and most of all to arouse a feeling of 
sympathy, in his audience, or at least to break, in 
some slight measure, the force of Mr. Webster's at- 
tack. 

We will let Mr. Hayne speak for himself, how- 
ever, and this was his language: — 

" The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, after 
deliberating a whole night upon his course, comes into 
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this chamber to vindicate New England, and instead of 
making up his issue with the gentleman from Missouri 
on the charges which he had preferred, chose to consider 
me as the author of these charges, and, losing sight en- 
tirely of that gentleman, selects me as an adversary and 
pours out all the vials of his mighty wrath upon my de- 
voted head. Nor is he willing to stop there; he goes on 
to assail the institutions and policy of the South, and 
calls in question the principles and conduct of the state 
which I have the honor to represent. When I find a 
gentleman of mature age and experience, of acknowl- 
edged talents and profound sagacity, pursuing a course 
like this, declining the contest offered from the West, 
and making war upon the unoffending South, I must be- 
lieve, I am bound to believe, he has some object in view 
which he has not ventured to disclose. 

**Mr. President, why is this? Has the gentleman 
discovered in former controversies with the gentleman 
from Missouri that he is overmatched by that senator? 
and does he hope for an easy victory over a more feeble 
adversary? Has the gentleman's distempered fancy 
been disturbed by gloomy forebodings of new *• alliances 
to be formed' at which he hinted? Has the ghost of 
the murdered coalition come back, like the ghost of Ban- 
quo, to *sear the eyeballs of the gentleman*?' and will 
it not down at his bidding — the dark visions of broken 
hopes and honors lost forever still floating before his 
heated imagination] Sir, if it be his object to Jihrust 
me between the gentleman from Missouri and himself 
in order to rescue the East from the contest it has pro- 
voked with the West, he shall not be gratified. Sir, I 
will not be dragged into the defense of my friend from 
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Missouri. The South shall not be forced into a conflict 
not its own. The gentleman from Missouri is able to 
fight his own battles. The gallant West needs no aid 
from the South to repel any attack which may be made 
on them from any quarter. Let the gentleman from 
Massachusetts controvert the facts and arguments of 
the gentleman from Missouri — if he can — and if he win 
the victory, let him wear the honors ; I shall not deprive 
him of his laurels." 

This was Mr. Webster's reply : — 

"The honorable member complained that I had slept 
on his speech; I must have slept on it or not slept at 
all. The moment the honorable member sat down, his 
friend from Missouri arose, and with much honeyed com- 
mendation of his speech, suggested that the impressions 
which it had produced were too charming and delight- 
ful to be disturbed by other sentiments or other sounds, 
and proposed that the Senate should adjourn. Would 
it have been quite amiable in me, sir, to interrupt this 
good feeling? Must I not have been absolutely mali- 
cious if I could have thrust myself forward to destroy 
sensations thus pleasing? Was it not much better and 
kinder both to sleep upon them myself and allow others 
also the pleasure of sleeping upon them ? But if it be 
meant that by sleeping upon his speech 1 took time to 
prepare a reply to it, it was quite a mistake; owing to 
other engagements, I could not employ even the interval 
between the adjournment of the Senate and its meeting 
the next morning in attention to the subject of this de- 
bate. Nevertheless, sir, the mere matter of fact is un- 
doubtedly true, 1 did sleep on the gentleman's speech, 
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and slept soundly, and I slept equally well on his speech 
of yesterday, to which I am now replying. It is quite 
possible that, in this respect, also, I possess some advan- 
tage over the honorable member, attributable, doubtless, 
to a cooler temperament on my part; for in truth I slept 
upon his speeches remarkably well. But the gentleman 
inquires why he was made the object of such a reply 1 
Why was he singled out 1 

''If an attack had been made on the East, he, he as- 
sures us, did not begin it — it was the gentleman from 
Missouri. Sir, I answered the gentleman's speech, be- 
cause I happened to hear it, and because, also, I chose 
to give an answer to that speech, which, if unanswered, 
I thought most likely to produce injurious impressions. 
I did not stop to inquire who was the original drawer of 
the bill. I found a responsible indorser before me, 
and it was my purpose to hold him liable and to bring 
him to his just responsibility without delay. But, sir, 
this interrogatory of the honorable member was only in- 
troductory to another. He proceeded to ask me whether 
I had turned upon him in this debate from the conscious- 
ness that I should find an overmatch if I ventured on 
a contest with his friend from Missouri. If, sir, the 
honorable member, ex gratia modestice^ had chosen thus 
to defer to his friend, and to pay him a compliment, 
without intentional disparagement to others, it would 
have been quite according to the friendly courtesies of 
debate, and not at all ungrateful to my own feelings. 
I am not one of those, sir, who esteem any tribute of re- 
gard, whether light and occasional or more serious and 
deliberate, which may be bestowed on others, as so much 
unjustly withholden from themselves. But the tone 
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and manner of the gentleman's question forbid ipe thus 
to interpret it. I am not at liberty to consider it as 
nothing more than a civility to his friend. It had an 
air of taunt and disparagement, a little of the loftiness 
of asserted superioiity, which does not allow me to 
pass it over without notice. It was put as a question 
for me to answer, and so put as if it were difficult for 
me to answer, whether I deem the member from Mis- 
souri an overmatch for myself in debate here. It seems 
to me, sir, that is extraordinary language, and an ex- 
traordinary tone for the discussions of this body. 

"Matches and overmatches! those teims are more 
applicable elsewhere than here, and litter for other as- 
semblies than this. Sir, the gentleman seems to forget 
where and what we are. This is a Senate; a Senate of 
equals; of men of individual honor and personal charac- 
ter, and of absolute independence. We know no mas- 
ters; we acknowledge no dictators. This is a hall of 
mutual consultation and discussion, not an arena for the 
exhibition of champions. I offer myself, sir, as a match 
for no man; I throw the challenge of debate at no man's 
feet. But then, sir, since the honorable member has 
put the question in a manner that calls for an answer, 
I will give him an answer; and I tell him that, holding 
myself to be the humblest of the members here, I yet 
know nothing in the arm of his friend from Missouri, 
either alone or when aided by the arm of his friend from 
South Carolina, that need deter even me from espousing 
whatever opinions I may choose to espouse, from debat- 
ing whenever I may choose to debate, or from speak- 
ing whatever I may see fit to say on the floor of the 
Senate. Sir, when uttered as matter of commendation 
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or compliment, I should dissent from nothing which the 
honorable member might say of his friend; still less do 
I put forth any pretensions of my own; but when put 
to me as a matter of taunt, I throw it back, and say to 
the gentleman that he could possibly say nothing less 
likely than such a comparison to wound my pride of 
personal character. The anger of its tone rescued the 
remark from intentional irony, which otherwise, proba- 
bly, would have been its general acceptation. But, sir, 
if it be imagined that by this mutual quotation and com- 
mendation; if it be supposed that, by casting the charac- 
ters of the drama, assigning to each his part, — to one the 
attack, to another the cry of onset, — or, if it be thought 
that by a loud and empty vaunt of anticipated victory any 
laurels are to be won here; if it be imagined, especially, 
that any or all these things will shake any purpose of mine^ 
I can tell the honorable m«aiber, once for all, that he is 
greatly mistaken, and that he is dealing with one of 
whose temper and character he has yet much to learn. 
Sir, I shall not allow myself on this occasion — I hope 
on no occasion — to be betrayed into any loss of tem- 
per; but if provoked, as I trust I shall never allow my- 
self to be, into crimination and recrimination, the hon- 
orable member may, perhaps, find that in that contest 
there will be blows to take as well as blows to give; that 
others can state comparisons as significant, at least, as 
his own; and that his impunity may, perhaps, demand 
of him whatever powers of taunt and sarcasm he may 
possess. I commend him to a prudent husbandry of his 
resources." 

As samples of skill in oratorical fencing these ex- 
tracts are worthy of study. There was nothing in 
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the reference to Mr. Benton by Mr. Hayne particu- 
larly exceptionable, as we stated before, and as Mr. 
Webster himself admits, but the offense and the 
mistake lay in the taunt, that is, drawing atten- 
tion to one's self or one's friends is foreign to the de- 
bate, and lays the offender open to rebuke. As a 
mere oratorical feint Mr. Webster has the decided 
advantage. As a matter of fact, he had as much of 
personal character at stake as Mr. Hayne or Mr. 
Benton, but, unlike them, he kept it in the back- 
ground. He pressed the subject to the front, and, 
by exalting his compeers and alluding to himself as 
one of the humblest of that distinguished body, he 
obtained their good-will, although he was doubtless 
as much bent on leadership as his opponent. 



CHAPTER YI. 

Stating the Proposition to be Discussed. — Necessity 
FOR Clearness and Precision. — Interrogation. 

In all public speaking, wRether religious or secu- 
lar, the first matter of importance to receive the 
attention of the orator is to comprehend fully the 
proposition he is about to advocate, and to state 
it with clearness, accuracy and precision. When 
he has'done this, his next care should be to adhere 
to it, to apply himself to its exposition, with fidelity 
and ability. This latter qualification may be de- 
scribed by using a term borrowed from religious 
discourses, and that is, "sticking to the text." 

The proposition text or theme which the speaker 
lays down in his opening statement is the guide or 
finger post which points the way he is about to 
travel, and if he turns aside from the route thus in- 
dicated and follows every by-way not in the dkect 
line of his march, he, among other faults, wastes 
those efforts which the audience has a right to expect 
will be devoted to the elucidation of matters upon 
which they desire to be informed. No orator has a 
lien on the attention of his hearers. On the other 
hand, in times of political agitation and commotion, 
there are certain subjects in which most intelligent 
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men have an interest and to the proper discussion 
of which they will lend an attentive ear, subjects 
upon which they are even eager to be enlightened 
by those who are able to discourse upon them with 
intelligence and ability. In deliberative legislative 
bodies this may be saiJ to be always the case, and 
the speaker, if well prepared and qualified, will ob- 
tain a careful hearing, until he shows himself un- 
fitted to cope with the subject or is overwhelmed 
by an opposing adversary. 

It is of prime iiiipor tan je, therefore, that he should 
have a clear idea of the subject he wishes to discuss, 
the cause he desires to advance, and know beforehand 
what propositions, affecting either foreign or domestic 
policy, he is prepared to maintain. When he has a 
clear conception of this subject matter, its statement 
should be equally so. 

There is a wide field here for a discriminating 
judgment. A speaker may make his language so 
general as to cover an intinit3 variety of subjects, 
thus creating for hiniself an unbounded license to 
speak on almost everything. However useful this 
plan might be in aflbrding him an opportunity to 
"air his eloquence," as the term is, it is attended 
with the disadvantage of leaving the minds of his 
hearers in a confused and uncertain state, with a 
smattering of a variety of topics without a well- 
defined notion of any. 

The reverse of this is much better, to confine the 
argument to one well- cut proposition, and bring to 
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bear upon it all the accessories of oratory that it is 
capable of receiving. To use an optical illustration, 
he should rather make it the focus of his intellectual 
telescope, and concentrate upon it all the rays of 
his intelligence that he can collect. He can thus 
produce a magnified image of one object instead of 
a blurred and faint picture of many. 

This is well illustrated in the celebrated debate 
between Mr. Hayne and Mr. Webster, to which 
we have frequently had occasion to refer. The dis- 
cussion started upon what is usually one of the least 
exciting subjects connected with the government, 
the sale of the public land. Mr. Foote, a senator 
from Connecticut, had introduced a resolution in 
■ the Senate in the following language : — 

** Resolved^ That the committee on public lands be in- 
structed to inquire and report the quantity of the public 
lands remaining unsold within each state and territory, 
and whether it be expedient to limit, for a certain pe- 
riod, the sales of the public lands to such lands only as 
have heretofore been offered for sale, and are now offered 
for sale, and are now subject to entry at the minimum 
price, and also whether the office of surveyor-general, 
and some of the land offices, may not be abolished with- 
out detriment to the public interest; or whether it be 
expedient to adopt measures to hasten the sales and ex- 
tend more rapidly the surveys of the public lands." 

With only this slender plank to stand on, Mr. 
Hayne launched forth iiitD the question of State 
Rights, the relative patriotism of different sections 
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of the Union, and, in fact, almost every question 
which has been of burning interest in American 
politics from that day to this. 

Mr. Webster, therefore, called for the reading of 
this resolution to find his bearings, so to speak, and 
then said : — 

"We have thus heard^ sir, what the resolution is 
which is actually before us for consideration; and it 
will readily occur to every one that it is almost the only 
subject about which something has not been said in the 
speech running through two days, by which the Senate 
has been now entertained by the gentleman from South 
Carolina. Every topic in the wide range of our public 
affairs, whether past or present, everything general or 
local, whether belonging to national politics or party 
politics, seems to have attracted more or less of the 
honorable member's attention save only the rseolution 
before us. He has spoken about everything but the 
public lands. They have escaped his notice. To that 
subject, in all his excursions, he has not even paid the 
cold respect of a passing glance.'* 

All through this debate Mr. Webster is peculiarly 
careful to lay down with exactness the relative posi- 
tions occupied by himself and his opponent on each 
subject of controversy. Thus, on the question of 
the attitude of the East and the South towards the 
settlement of the West, as indicated by the land pol- 
icy of the general government, he said: — 

" The real question between me and him is, Where has 
the doctrine been advanced at the South or the East 
that the population of the West should be retarded, or, 
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at least, need not be hastened on account of its effect to 
drain off the people from the Atlantic states? Is this 
doctrine, as has been alleged, of Eastern origin ? That is 
the question,^' 

This is a very excellent and instructive example 
of what evejy speaker should do, constantly ask 
himself what is the question in dispute, for if there 
be no difference between himself and his adversary 
arising out of any subject, then there is no ground of 
controversy, and any time spent in raising imagi- 
nary or illusory contentions is a waste of time and 
energy. It is setting up a " man of straw," the 
demolishing of which brings no credit to the de- 
bater. 

In the course of the discussion, Mr. Webster takes 
up another branch of the subject, first laying down 
clearly the lines which divide himself and Mr. 
Ha3nie, and then proceeding to present his argu- 
ments for his side, thus: — 

" We approach at length, sir, to a more important part 
of the honorable gentleman's observations. Since it 
does not accord with my views of justice and policy to 
vote away the public lands altogether, as mere matter of 
gratuity, I am asked by the honorable gentleman on 
what ground it is that I consent to give them away in 
particular instances. How, he inquires, do I reconcile 
with these professed sentiments my support of measures 
appropriating portions of the lands to particular roads, 
particular canals, particular rivers, and particular insti- 
tutions of education in the West] Tliis leads, sir, to the 
real and wide difference in political opinions between the 
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honored gentleman and myself. On my part, I look 
upon all these objects as connected with the common 
good, fairly embraced in the objects and its terms; he, 
on the contrary, deems them all, if good at all, only 
local good. This is our difference. The interrogatory 
which he proceeded to put at once explains this differ- 
ence. * What interest, asks he, has South Carolina in a 
canal in Ohio?' Sir, this very question is full of sig~ 
nificance. It develops the gentleman's whole political 
system, and its answer explains mine. Here we differ 
toto ccelo, I look upon a road over the Alleghany, a ca- 
nal around the falls of the Ohio, or a canal or railway 
from the Atlantic to the Western waters, as being ob- 
jects large and extensive enough to be fairly said to be 
for the common benefit. The gentleman thinks other- 
wise, and this is the key to open his construction of the 
powers of the government. He may well ask, upon his 
system. What interest has South Carolina in a canal in 
Ohio? On that system, it is true, she has no interest. 
On that system, Ohio and Carolina are different govern- 
ments and different countries, connected here, it is true, 
by some slight and ill-defined bond of union, but in all 
main respects separate and diverse." 

This quality of stating and constantly keeping 
before the minds of your hearers the point or points 
of the discussion is peculiarly necessary in debate. 
Here the tendency usually is to fly tlie track. The 
surroundings, the excitement of the contest, the 
anxiety to excel, the difficulty of getting the mind 
free from all controlling influences, have a tendency 
to draw the speaker from the real point at issue. 
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and last, but not least, the importance of keeping up 
a continuous argument, free from awkward pauses, 
compels him to speak right on by seizing upon what 
comes uppermost in his mind, though not germane, 
to the subject. But these circumstances, instead of 
excusing empty generalizations and unnecessary 
rhetorical flights and incursions into other fields of 
inquiry, do not excuse the debater. The laws of 
good speaking unqualifiedly condemn this course, 
and though in many cases it may pass unnoticed, 
and result in no serious consequences, still it is al- 
ways in the power of your adversary to call you to 
strict account. There may, possibly, be one argu- 
ment in favor of the plan here denounced, and 
that is to draw your opponent off from the true 
issue in dispute, and he may be so unwary as to 
follow ; but in oratory, as in warfare, it is not safe 
to presume too much on the ignorance or weakness 
of your enemy ; he may be simply watching a favor- 
able opportunity to overwhelm you. 

While great care should be exercised in laying 
down the line of distinction between the position 
you hold and that which you claim is held by your 
adversary, making it broad and clear, at the same 
time caution should be taken not to make it too 
fine. 

The audience will usually appreciate the strong 
and bold declarations of the speaker, which leave 
something for them to fill up at leisure, but the 
more delicate refinements, which to a sophist or 
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casuist may be matter of admiration, they will be 
slow to comprehend. The average intelligence 
which an orator is generally called upon to move 
and enlighten, seldom deals in the delicate shades 
of thought and action which may sometimes have 
a charm for those who excel in rhetorical accom- 
plishments. When the speaker has presented his 
main arguments, therefore, even though he may be 
able to amplify and elaborate them with finished 
delicacy and refinement, it is not generally advis- 
able to do so at the expense of wearying his audi- 
ence and trying their patience with fine-spun dec- 
lamation. 

This was one of the faults of Edmund Burke. 
His wonderful genius in inventing elegant meta- 
phors disposed him to dwell on refinements which 
ordinary minds were unable to grasp and follow, 
and he often created impatience where he intended 
to afford delight. His speeches, when read in quiet, 
excited feelings of admiration which were not ex- 
perienced by those who heard them, and elicited the 
oft-quoted remark of the poet Goldsmith, that — 

" * * * * He went on refining 
And thought of convincing when they thought of dining." 

Daniel Webster, on the other hand, saw and ap- 
preciated the truth of the remarks here made on 
this subject, and it may be perceived all through 
the Hayne debate that he left many things for his 
opponent and his friends to think of at their leisure 
instead of dwelling upon them himself. Thus, in 
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the course of his remarks, he said, in regard to the 
allusion to Banquo's ghost: — 

" Sir, I need pursue the allusion no further. I leave 
the honorable member to run it out at his leisure, and 
to derive from it all the gratification it is calculated to 
administer. If he finds himself pleased with- the asso- 
ciations, and prepared to be quite satisfied thoughth® 
parallel be entirely completed, I had almost said, I am 
satisfied also — but that I shall think of. Yes, sir, I 
will think of that." 

Feeling some of the advantage he had gained in 
his management of the Shakesperian allusion, he 
pursued it no further than was necessary to his 
argument ; if there was anything more that could be 
said on the subject, he left it to his hearei's to sup- 
ply; ho followed a very sound maxim in "letting 
well enough alone.'' 

Where, in the course of a debate, a speaker desires 
to compel his opponent to come directly to the point 
at issue, a very effectual way of accomplishing "this 
object is to frame questions which call for a direct 
positive or negative answer. From interrogatories 
of this kind there is simply no escape, and any 
avoidance or subterfuge only weakens the opposing 
side. This was the method employed by Socrates 
in his contests with the Athenian sophists, and he 
used it with so much skill and effect that it took its 
name from that great philosopher and has become 
known as the *' Socratic Method.'' 

The art of disputation was cultivated to such an 
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extent by certain Greek philosophers that the dis- 
cussion of great moral, political and economic ques- 
tions became a field for the exercise of the linguistic 
powers of the disputants and not a means of the 
discovery of truth itself. The object of. the inquiry 
was lost sight of in the eagerness of the debaters to 
surpass one another in the art of dialectics, and 
the latter became the chief object of the partici- 
pants. As Cicero puts it, they sought for victory 
and not for truth, which is the only legitimate aim 
of any controversy. 

What the Socratic system did for philosophy it 
may be made to accomplish for political and other 
forensic discussion. It was employed with great 
effect in one of the most important political con- 
troversies of modern times, that between Abraham 
Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas, during their con- 
test for the United States Senate, in the latter part 
of the year 1858. 

As we have already stated, in debates in general 
there is a very great tendency to branch off into a 
great variety of subjects, so numerous are the ques- 
tions which crowd on the mind of the speaker and 
such are the strong passions aroused in a popular 
election. Much of this disappears when, instead of 
allowing the discussion to be unrestrained and 
trusting to your opponent's sense of fairness, you 
formulate the questions upon which you desire a 
categorical answer. In this debate this method was 
invoked by both these great orators with fine efiect. 
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The absorbing topic in those days was the re- 
striction of slavery in the United States. Did the 
power of exclusion rest with Congress or with the 
people of a state or territory? Mr. Lincoln held 
to the former proposition and Mr. Douglas to the 
latter. The Supreme Court about this time had 
decided, in the case of a negro named Dred Scott, 
that no power existed anywhere to exclude slavery 
from United States territory, and Lincoln claimed 
that this decision virtually disposed of Mr. Douglas' 
favorite theory that the people of a territory had 
a right so to exclude it. The latter, on the other 
hand, claimed that this decision equally upset the 
doctrine of the opponents of slavery, who were 
pledged to oppose the admission of new slave states, 
or to the acquisition of new territory, without re- 
gard to its effect on the slavery question. Upon 
these hypotheses the questions propounded to each 
other by these speakers were framed. 

In the first joint debate at Ottawa Judge Douglas 
proposed these questions to Mr. Lincoln: — 

"I desire to know whether Mr. Lincoln to-day stands 
as he did in 1854, in favor of the unconditional repeal 
of the Fugitive Slave law. 

**I desire him to answer whether he stands pledged 
to-day, as he did in 1854, against the admission of any 
more slave states into the Union, even if the people want 
them. 

" I want to know whether he stands pledged against 
the admission of a new state into the Union with such 
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a constitution as the {>eople of that state may see fit to 
make. 

" I want to know whether he stands to-day pledged 
to the abolition of slavery in the District of Oolumbia. 

**I desire him to answer whether he stands pledged 
to the prohibition of the slave trade between the differ- 
ent states. 

" I desire to know whether he stands pledged to pro- 
hibit slavery in all the territories of the United States, 
north as well as south of the Missouri Compromise line. 

"I desire him to answer whether he is opposed to the 
acquisition of any more teriitory unless slavery is pro- 
hibited therein." 

The object of these interrogatories is stated by the 
judge as follows: — 

" I want his answers to these questions. I ask Abra- 
ham Lincoln to answer these questions in order that 
when I trot him down to lower Egypt I may put the 
same questions to him. My principles are the same 
everywhere. I can proclaim them alike in the North, 
the South, the East and the West. My principles will 
apply wherever the Constitution prevails and the Ameri- 
can flag waves. I desire to know whether Mr. Lincoln's 
principles will bear transplanting from Ottawa to Jones- 
borol I put these questions to him to-day distinctly, 
and ask an answer. I have a right to an answer, for I 
quote from the platform of the Republican party, made 
by himself and others at the time that party was formed, 
and the bargain made by Lincoln to dissolve and kill 
the old Whig party, and transfer its members, bound 
hand and foot, to the Abolition ])arty under the direc- 
tion of Giddings and Fred Douglas." 
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These questions Mr. Lincoln answered as fol- 
lows : — 

" I do not now nor ever did stand pledged against the 
admission of any more slave states into the Union. 

" I do not stand pledged against the admission of a 
new state into the .Union with such a constitution as 
the people of that state may see lit to make. 

" I do not stand to-day pledged to the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. 

" I do not stand pledged to the prohibition of the 
slave trade between the different states. 

** I am impliedly, if not expressly, pledged to a belief 
in the right and duty of Congress to prohibit slavery in 
all the United States territories. 

"I am not generally opposed to honest acquisition of 
territory; and in any given case, I would or would not 
oppose such acquisition, accordingly as I might think 
such acquisition would or would not aggravate the slav- 
ery question among ourselves." 

He then explained his answers more at length, 
disclaiming any intention to "hang upon the exact 
form of the interrogatory." He then proceeded to 
propound four interrogatories to Judge Douglas, as 
follows: — 

" If the people of Kansas shall, by means entirely un- 
objectionable in all other respects, adopt a State consti- 
tution and ask admission into the Union, under it, be- 
fore they have the requisite number of inhabitants, 
according to the English bill — some ninety -three thousand 
— will you vote to admit them? 

" Can the people of a United States territory in any 
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lawful manner, against the wish of any citizen of the 
United States, exclude slavery from its limits prior to the 
formation of a state constitution? 

"If the Supreme Court of the United States shall de- 
cide that states cannot exclude slavery from their limits, 
are you in favor of acquiescing in adopting and follow- 
ing such decision as a rule of political action? 

"Are you in favor of acquiring additional territory in 
disregard of how such acquisition may affect the nation 
on the question of slavery ? " 

These questions Mr. Douglas answered as follows: 

" In reference to Kansas, it is my opinion that, as she 
has population enough to constitute a slave state, she 
has people enough for a free state; therefore I answer at 
once that, it having been decided that Kansas has peo- 
ple enough for a slave state, I hold that she has enough 
for a free state. I hope Mr. Lincoln is satisfied with 
my answer; and now I would like to get his answer to 
his own interrogatory — whether or not he will vote to 
admit Kansas before she has the requisite population 1 

" The next question propounded to me by Mr. Lincoln 
is. Can the people of a territory in any lawful way, 
against the wishes of any citizen of the United States, 
exclude slavery from their limits prior to the formation 
of a state constitution ? I answer emphatically, as Mr. 
Lincoln has heard me answer from every stump in Illi- 
nois, that in my opinion the people of a territory can, 
by lawful means, exclude slavery from their limits prior 
to the formation of a state constitution. 

"The third question which Mr. Lincoln presented is, 
If the Supreme Court of the United States shall decide 
that a state of this Union cannot exclude slavery from 
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its own limits, will I submit to it? I am amazed that 
Mr. Lincoln should ask such a question. Mr. Lincoln's 
object is to cast an imputation upon the Supreme Court. 
He knows that there never was but one man in America 
claiming any degree of intelligence or decency who ever 
for one moment pretended such a thing. He might as 
well ask me, suppose Mr. Lincoln should steal a horse, 
would I sanction it; and it would be as genteel in me to 
ask him, in the event he stole a horse, what ought to 
be done with him. 

"Are you [addressing Mr. Lincoln] opposed to the ac- 
quisition of any more territory, under any circumstances 
unless slavery is prohibited in it? That he does not like 
to answer. When I ask him whether he stands up to 
that article in the platform of his party, he turns, Yan- 
kee fashion, and, without answering it, asks me whether 
I am in favor of acquiring territory without regard to 
how it may affect the Union on the slavery question. I 
answer that, whenever it becomes necessary, in our growth 
and progress, to acquire more territory, I am in favor of it» 
without reference to the question of slavery, and when 
we have acquired it, I will leave the people free to do as 
they please, either to make it slave or free territory as 
they prefer." 

No better examples are needed or could be found 
to illustrate the efficacy of interrogatories in draw- 
ing the attention of your adversary to the main is- 
sues in debate and holding him strictly to them. In 
the selections here given events fully showed their 
vital importance ; while the answer of Douglas to 
Lincoln's second question drove from him the peo- 
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pie of the South in his race for the presidency in 
1860, the answer of Lincoln to Douglas' sixth 
allied him so closely to the antislavery or abolition 
sentiment that his election was the forerunner of 
the American Ci\il War, the greatest conflict of 
modern times. 



CHAPTEE YII. 

Order and Arrangement. — Wit. — Humor — Ridi- 
cule. — Sarcasm. — Irony. — Invective. 

When the speaker has collected his arguments, 
prepared his thoughts and ideas, his next care should 
be to adopt a suitable order and arrangement for 
their presentation. 

It would be difficult to lay down an inflexible 
rule on this subject. It must in the main be left 
to the good sense and judgment of the orator him- 
self. This was the opinion of Cicero. His judg- 
ment was doubtless based on the almost infinite va- 
riety of oratorical power. The speaker may be 
called upon to denounce and expose some secret dan- 
ger to the State, when the vehemence of his action 
will more than offset a faulty arrangement, as in the 
case of the Catilinian orations ; he may be sum- 
moned to arouse some strong political passion, where 
the earnestness of his manner will more than com- 
pensate a slight defect in the marshaling of his ar- 
guments ; or, as in the case of most j ury speeches, the 
interest and excitement of the contest will more 
than excuse a deviation from a fixed method when 
the speaker shows animation and fervor. The flex- 
ibility of language, too, goes far to aid a loose and 

(175) 
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disconnected presentation of a subject. If there are 
points of great brilliancy, they will hide defects in 
the plan, for the most perfect collating of thoughts, 
when considered from a merely logical standpoint, 
will make but a weak impression on an audience if 
the manner of delivery be faulty and the speech be 
lacking in force, vigor and earnestness. 

But while no invariable rule can be laid down 
with reference to a proper order and arrangement, 
and while in some cases a loose method may be 
adopted, it should not be supposed that utter negli- 
gence in this respact should characterizs any oratori- 
cal effort. In calm, judicial, deliberative bodies the 
effect of a speech will very largely depend on a clear 
collocation of topics, while in tumultuous assemblies 
a like quality will by no means be without good re- 
sults; in the former class of speaking, order is indis- 
pensable, while in the latter, the most that can be 
said is that its absence may be excused. 

One rule which can be laid down for all public 
speaking is that the several topics or subjects upon 
which the orator is to speak, should be separately 
stated, treated, and considered, and each topic should 
be concluded before another is taken up. We think 
this rule of great importance, and one that can be 
followed without much difficulty. Thus, if the 
speaker is called upon to discuss the advantage of 
a certain public measure, it will almost always be 
found convenient to treat of it under some such 
heads as its importance, its justice, and its necessity, 
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or, what may be still better, its importance, its ne- 
cessity, and its justice, and then distribute the ar- 
guments under each head where they belong. For 
instance, in dealing with the necessity of a meas- 
ure, we should hold back such points as relate to 
its justice, morally considered, until that head be 
reached. 

To illustrate, William Pitt, in his speech against 
the African slave trade, devotes the first part of his 
argument to the explanation of the expediency of 
abolishing the traffic, and the latter to its justice. 

So where, in dealing with certain topics which 
bear upon some general subject, each should be 
touched upon separately. 

For instance, in the Webster-Hayne contest, the 
general drift of both contestants was as to the 
respective patriotism of the people of the North and 
the South in their devotion to the Union, as dis- 
played in the attitude of the statesmen of each sec- 
tion on the question of the tariff, the sale of public 
lands, and internal improvements, all centering on 
the nature of the general government. 

A nice question here presents itself, and that is, in 
what order these minor topics should be presented. 
A general answer to this question may be readily 
given, and that is, they should be treated of in the 
order of their relative importance, the most impor- 
tant being considered last. What the most impor- 
tant topic is must depend upon the occasion and 
the nature of the subject, and rests with the judg- 
12 
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ment of the speaker. Daniel Webster, in his speech, 
took up his side of the Hayne controversy in this 
order: first, reply to general remarks and allusions 
of Mr. Hayne outside of the debate; second, the 
slavery question; third, the land and internal im- 
provement question; fourth, the tariff; and fifth, 
the nature of the general government as to whether 
the bond of union was close and strong or loose and 
weak, and closes with the well-known remarks on 
the Union. In this arrangement of his topics Mr. 
Webster followed the plan we have suggested, as, 
entering on the fifth and last head, he said, "TJjiere 
yet remains to be performed, Mr. President, by far 
the most grave and important duty which I feel to 
be devolved on me by this occasion," and he then 
proceeds to state his views on the nature of the 
American Union. Thus it appears he purposely 
kept back the most important matter till the end, 
one advantage of which was it gave him an oppor- 
tunity to deliver his prophet misgivings, commenc- 
ing with, "When my eyes shall be turned to behold," 
etc. 

While the necessity of dividing and distributing 
the various topics which will usually have to be 
touched upon in the course of an address cannot be 
too forcibly impressed on the learner's mind, it should 
be remembered that these divisions should appear to 
be those demanded by the nature of the subject itself, 
and not a mere formal and arbitrary arrangement, 
resembling the branches of a tree more than the 
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mechanical joining of joists and tiijabers, by mortis- 
ing and nailing. Thus if a speaker concludes to 
consider a public measure under three or four heads, 
it would be quite stiff and formal for him to state 
beforehand that he would consider, first, such a 
point; second, such another, and then, during the 
speech, take them up in a similar manner, telling 
the audience when he finished one and commenced 
another. The divisions should be natural and the 
treatment equally so. The speaker should bear in 
mind that the faculties of his audience are at work 
as well as his own, and they will follow him if he 
can keep up the interest, without being told in so 
many words where one road ends and another be- 
gins. This they can see for themselves. 

As events in human affairs have generally some 
connection with each other, one standing as cause 
and another as effect, the aim of the speaker should 
be to trace and place them in a similar order. But 
what is a cause and what is effect are precisely the 
questions upon which all have some opinion, but 
upon which few agree, and where a certain line of 
public policy is under consideration, as in most legis- 
lative bodies, the views which are taken of events 
past and to come are almost as varied as the shades 
of thought itself. One will begin with one circum- 
stance as a starting-point, another will take a dif- 
ferent event, and so on ; by much the greater num- 
ber, however, will start in with certain pet theories, 
and bend every fact in history to uphold their pecul- 
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iar views, and throw aside as worthless all such as 
do not yield to their purpose. ' In this manner the 
arrangement of thoughts, topics and ideas, and mat- 
ters of time, place and purpose, have more signif- 
icance than the mere convenience of the speaker 
or audience; it goes to the very gist of the argu- 
ment itself. It was on this theory, doubtless, that 
iEschines, in his contest with Demosthenes, insisted 
that the latter should adopt and follow his (^s- 
chine's) line of argument^ and it was, no doubt, 
on the same theory that Demosthenes declined to 
do so, but substituted a different order of treatment. 
It may be likened to the grouping in a picture, which 
may vary with the mind of the artist 

While the speaker may reject the plan of his ad- 
versary in arranging his topics, it is by no means 
always advisable to do so. If your opponent offers 
you combat on favorable terms, it is the better policy 
to accept it ; you will then, if successful, have the 
additional credit of beating him on his own ground. 
But before doing this you should be sure of the 
victory. Thus, in the oration for Cluentius, Cicero's 
opponent apparently mixed up popular clamor and 
prejudice with the true merits of the case. Cicero, 
in his opening, announced to the judges that he 
would observe the same division but treat of each 
separately. His adversary adopted the plan so as 
to bring the prejudice arising from a previous trial 
into the case, and Cicero adopted it so as to sepa- 
rate it, and keep it out 
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Again, if your opponent proposes that you answer 
certain questions in a certain way, or give time, 
place or purpose of certain measures or events, it 
has a good effect to answer and give them in ex- 
actly that way. If done with skill, it will redound 
to your credit. It will show you are not disposed 
to dodge the issue. For example, in the Hayne-Web- 
ster debate, the former wished to know "why, when 
and how New England votes were found going for 
measures favorable to the West." On this point Mr. 
Webster said: "Sir, to these questions retort would 
be justified; and it is both cogent and at hand. 
Nevertheless, I will answer the inquiry, not by re- 
tort but by facts. I will tell the gentleman tvhen 
and how and why New England has supported 
measures favorable to the West." 

Cicero makes some suggestions as to the arrange- 
ment of topics and arguments which are worthy of 
notice. He thinks it a fault to place weak argu- 
ments first, and, by analogy, he also criticises the cus- 
tom of allowing the less eloquent speakers to begin, 
and the more able and eloquent advocates to close a 
discussion, where, as is usually the case in important 
arguments, several speakers appear on each side — 
a practice which, by the way, he condemns also, and 
we think very justly. Both of these propositions 
deserve attention. As to the placing of strong 
points first, he doubtless wishes to be understood 
that really weak judgments have no place in a 
speech whatever. As to strong arguments, those 
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which all have strength and power, we think the 
rule already suggested in this chapter the true one, 
that what the speaker considers the most weighty 
considerations should be kept to the close. 

Cicero in the same connection says that the or- 
ator should keep up the interest in his subject till 
the peroration. How can he better accomplish this 
than by arranging his arguments in a gradually 
ascending scale, all strong and cogent, but each 
new topic opening up newer and broader fields of 
thought, keeping up the expectation of the audience, 
by leading them steadily up to the point of irresist- 
ible conviction. This, as we have seen, was the plan 
adopted by Daniel Webster in the Hayne contest, 
which is by far the ablest exposition of oratorical 
principles of this century. This method, too, ex- 
plains what is meant by clinching an argv/ment, 
that is, at the close of a discussion, after laying down 
all that can be said on one side, winding up by ad- 
vancing the strongest and most unanswerable argu- 
ments as cHnchers, a term borrowed from the black- 
smiths' art. 

The suggestion as to the arrangement of speakers 
requires some notice. Such is the desire of all men 
who aspire to be leaders of public opinion to have 
themselves heard on public occasions, that in every 
political campaign a swarm of public speakers rush 
to the rostrum. By far the larger part of these 
tyros are but little prepared by education or special 
training to discuss public questions with ability and 
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effect. One good speech by a competent orator is 
worth more than all the clamor of these unfledged 
bantlings. Hence we suggest that the number of 
speakers should be curtailed in such emergencies, 
and only those of approved skill allowed to partici- 
pate. A similar remark can be made where a num- 
ber of counsel are engaged in a lawsuit. Too much 
speaking, even when of a high order, is not to be 
commended. Two counsel on each side should al- 
ways be sufficient, and even one, if well prepared, 
should suffice. But the custom appears to exist, as 
it apparently did in the days of Cicero, to allow 
several speakers to take part in political and legal 
discussions, so that we have to consider, as did 
Cicero, in what order they should speak, whether 
the weaker or the stronger should appear first. 
The present practice seems to be to allow the less 
able advocate to make his address first, and this 
he thinks a mistake, because the first speaker has 
the audience fresh and expectant, when the best 
and strongest arguments would find the easiest 
reception, whereas when kept till the last the minds 
of the audience have lost more or less of their ex- 
pectancy, and are, no doubt, weary of the subject. 

There is great force in his suggestion, for the 
very reason. he himself gives. But even here it is 
difficult, as it is in nearly all matters relating to or-' 
atory, to lay down an inflexible rule. In the first 
place, if one speaker is very inferior to another, and 
does not consume much time in his argument, it is 
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not a bad rule to allow him to speak first, as the 
second speaker, by his superior eloquence, will be able 
to make himself felt in spite of the first; but if the 
more able advocate speak fii'st, the second, or suc- 
ceeding ones, will receive but little attention, and very 
likely mar the full effect of the prior address, like 
an amateur who should be permitted to daub the 
work of an artist. Where the speakers are of equal 
ability, there is no question the first has the advan- 
tage. 

Turning from theoretical to practical considera- 
tions, some of our greatest speeches are those which 
were made after a subject had been well handled and 
apparently exhausted by many speakers. This was 
true of the Hayne debate. Several Senators had 
made elaborate addresses upon the subject, and Mr. 
Hayne and Mr. Webster had each spoken before 
those speeches were delivered by them which have 
made the controversy famous. Their other eflfbrts 
only made the contest more earnest; they were the 
advanced guard, whilq the succeeding efforts formed 
the main army. 

Besides the use of good language, and clear and 
systematic treatment of the subject, there are many 
other things which enter into an oratorical effort to 
make it reach the minds and hearts of those ad- 
dressed. Quiet humor, pointed wit, biting sarcasm, 
crushing iron}'-, withering invective, derisive ridi- 
cule, all hold an important place in the speaker's 
^f t. These qualities, however, stand, as it were, 
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on a plane of their own. They are the charac- 
teristics of oratory that cannot be taught; they 
belong Ttibre to the man than to the subject. If 
they be wanting in him, nothing can supply their 
places. Rhetorical graces, finished composition, poet- 
ical and historical allusions, roundness and smooth- 
ness of sentences and periods, division of topics, 
arrangement of arguments, and harmony and unity 
of design in the theme of discussion — all these are 
within the province of the teacher of oratory, and 
many useful rules and suggestions can be presented 
under each of these heads. But the other qualities 
must exist in the individual himself. Thus, as to 
the mere matter of wit and ridicule, which perform 
an important function in almost all public speaking, 
especially in debate, what rules could be laid down 
for their appropriate use? To teach wit would prob- 
ably be the dullest undertaking, and to lay down 
canons for ridicule would itself be ridiculous. 

Wit, particularly, is a powerful weapon in the 
hands of an orator. It has a twofold office, either 
to drive home a thrust against the enemy, or to 
parry his trenchant and otherwise invincible blows. 
It must necessarily be, or seem to be, spontaneous, 
the natural outgrowth of some unforeseen remark 
or some unexpected event. 

In either case it demands, above all, readiness 
on the part of the speaker. Thus we speak of 
^'ready wit'* and a '*^uic/c- witted person.** In its use 
delays are not only dangerous but fatal. The op- 
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ator must not merely have his gun loaded, but he 
must be quick to aim and sure in hitting the mark, 
otherwise the discharge will recoil on himself. 

The use of wit in a speech or in the course of a 
discussion are, of course, very manifest. It serves 
to relax the strain produced on an audience by 
lengthy abstract discussions ; it is readily understood 
and more readily appreciated by every one in an 
audience, old as well as young; it puts every one in 
a good humor and prepares the way for the success- 
ful wit to launch new arguments. It may be lik- 
ened to a breach in the enemies* fortifications through 
which the eager army can enter to victory. 

A good illustration of the effect of the discussion 
of abstract propositions on a promiscuous audience 
is found in the Lincoln and Douglas debate (p. 83 
of Debate), where, Mr. Lincoln having devoted con- 
siderable time to the consideration of the Dred Scott 
decision (which was a favorite theme with him), 
a man in the assemblage cried out with some im- 
patience, **Give us something besides Drid Scott." 
This decision, as we shall see, was one of the points 
about which these great debaters made their weight- 
iest arguments, and it was a theme of profound in- 
terest, and pregnant of results, but the audience de- 
manded something to vary the monotony of its 
occurrence. 

There are very few people, however, who will 
weary of being amused. The serious affairs of life 
are sufficient to keep all sober and earnest in the 
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pursuit of each one's allotted calling, and any flash 
of wit will meet a hearty and spontaneous welcome 
from the audience. 

Many examples could be given of ready and 
quick repartee in the course of heateH debates. From 
these the student could learn but little, as the occa- 
sions which called them forth in the experience of 
other speakers might never happen in his own. 
The most that can be said is that he should always 
be prepared, when the proper occasion occurs. In 
the course of the Lincoln-Douglas debate, the latter 
criticised very severely those who refused to lend a 
willing acquiescence to the Dred Scott decision, but 
who persisted in calling it in question in political 
meetings. He said such a course reminded him of 
the lawyer who, having lost a case in the Supreme 
Court, always afterward maintained that there was 
but one, thing necessary to perfect the judicial sys- 
tem of Illinois, and that was to allow an appeal 
from the Supreme Court to a justice of the peace. 
To this Mr. Lincoln replied that the remark referred 
to was made while he, Douglas, was on the Supreme 
Bench. (See Douglas' speech at Chicago, Illinois, 
June 9, 1858.) 

Closely allied to wit in its relation to oratory is 
humor. It probably has a better claim to the at- 
tention of the student than the former quality. On 
account of its need of readiness, quickness and 
spontaneity, wit is more adapted to conversation 
than to studied speech. Its flight is so rapid that 
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it is difficult for it to be felt at a distance. Its 
effects pass away too rapidly, and die with the cir- 
cumstances which give rise to it. Humor, how- 
ever, has many important advantages. It is capa- 
ble of being prepared long beforehand and kept 
for future use. Thus we can prepare a humor- 
ous description of anything we see or experience, 
at any time, and have it ready whenever the time 
comes for its employment. It is not apt, either, to 
leave a wound, which cannot always be said of wit. 
Its effects are spread over a broader surface. Be- 
sides having an important office in composition 
humor performs good service when possessed by a 
speaker and employed in giving or receiving fo- 
rensic blows. It is often more effective in turning 
the point of your adversary's blade than the most 
skillful declamation. 

It is a curious circumstance that many of the 
finest speeches of Chatham, Burke, Fox and Sheri- 
dan, especially upon the American War and the 
Taxation of the Colonies, fell harmless. They ap- 
pear to have had no more effect in directing legisla- 
tion than the efforts of the merest tyro. Yet they 
seem to be the very inspiration of genius. One rea- 
son of this is that they were met, not by animated 
declamation, but by quiet humor and lively wit, on 
the part of the ruling minister, Lord North. When 
the measures of the government were assailed with 
all the fury which the genius of the greatest orators 
of the age could hurl against them, he met their 
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strongest arguments with a ready retort and their 
most flaming accusations with a smile. 

One of the finest specimens of humor in our lan- 
guage is found in a sp-aech of Abraham Lincoln's, 
where he described the part he played in the Black 
Hawk War. It would be a fitting record of the 
deeds of very many warriors who lay loud claim 
to bravery. He spoke as follows : — 

"By the way, Mr. Speaker, did you know I was a 
military herd Yes, sir, in the days of the Black 
Hawk War I fought, bled and came away. Speaking 
of General Cass* career, reminds me of my own. I was 
not at Sullivan's defeat, but I was about as near to it 
as Cass was to Hull's surrender; and, like him, I saw 
the place soon after. It is quite certain that I did not 
break my sword, for I had none to break; but I bent my 
musket pretty badly on one occasion. If Cass broke his 
sword, the idea is he broke it in desperation. I bent the 
musket by accident. If General Cass went in advance 
of me in picking whortleberries, I guess I surpassed him 
in charges upon the wild onions. If he saw any live 
fighting Indians, it was more than I did, but I had a 
great many bloody struggles with the mosquitoes; and 
although I never fainted from loss of blood, I certainly 
can say I was often very hungry." 

During the joint discussion in Illinois in 1858 
Mr. Lincoln was carried from the platform by some 
of his friends; Mr. Douglas commented on this event 
and attributed the circumstance to the natural ef- 
fect of his, Douglas*, arguments, on Lincoln, they 
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making him, Lincoln, so weak that he had to be 
carried off. Mr. Lincoln complained of this charge 
of Mr. Douglas, and the latter explained it thus: 

"I will commence where Mr. Lincoln left off, and 
make a remark upon this serious complaint of his about 
my speech at Joliet. I did say there, in a playful man- 
ner, that when I put these questions to Mr. Lincoln at 
Ottawa he failed to answer, and that he trembled and 
had to be carried off the stand, and required seven days 
to get up his reply. That he did not walk off from 
that stand he will not deny. That when the crowd 
went away from the stand with me, a few persons car- 
ried him home on their shoulders and laid him down, he 
will admit. I wish to say to you that whenever I de- 
grade my friends and myself by allowing them to carry 
me on their backs along through the public streets, 
when I am able to walk, I am willing to be deemed 
crazy." ("Joint Debate," p 131.) 

Wit and humor in a speech thrown in to relax 
the strain and renew the interest of an audience is 
quite different from what are known as witty speeches, 
that is, those which have for their sole or main object 
the excitement of ridicule against a public measure 
or a public man. It is a kind of speaking, how- 
ever, that it is dangerous to cultivate or to attempt. 
When an orator gets the reputation of being a 
''funny speaker," much of his usefulness is impaired. 
The business of legislature is generally of such a 
serious nature that most men think it must be sepi- 
ously considered jtnd any sign of levity is looked 
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upon with disfavor. Solemnity has ever been and 
probably always will be regarded as the inseparable 
attendant of wisdom, and laughter as the symbol 
of folly. Under the guise of sober reasoning, how- 
ever, many stupid measures are proposed and advo- 
cated, and frequently nothing but well-directed wit 
and ridicule will expose hidden sophistry. When 
well aimed and brilliantly sustained, no weapons 
are more effective. 

The following sample from the speech of Thomas 
Corwin, on the Military bill, introduced by a Mr. 
Crary, is one of the best examples of the witty 
speech in our language: — 

** Now the gentleman from Michigan being a militia- 
general, as he told us, his brother officers, in that simple 
statement, have revealed the glorious history of toils, pri 
vations, sacrifices, and bloody scenes through which we 
know, from experience and observation, a militia officer, 
in time of peace, has to pass. We all, in fancy, see the 
gentleman from Michigan in that most dangerous and 
glorious event of the militia-general — a parade day. 
We can see the troops in motion, umbrellas, hoe and ax 
handles, and other deadly implements of war overshad- 
owing all the field, when, lo ! the leader of the host ap- 
proaches. 

' Far off his coming Bhines. ' 

** His plume, which, after the fashion of the great 
Bourbon, is of ample length, reads its doleful history 
in the bereaved necks and bosoms of forty neighboring 
hen roosts. Like the great Suwaroff, he seems some- 
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what careless in form and point of dress, hence his 
epaulets may be on his shoulders, back or sides, but still 
gleaming gloriously in the sun. Mounted he is, too, let 
it not be forgotten. Need I describe to the colonels and 
generals of this honorable body the steed which such 
heroes bestride. on such occasions? — No, I see the mem- 
ory of other days is with you. You see before you the 
gentleman from Michigan, mounted on his crop-eared, 
bushy-tailed mare, the regular obliquities of whose hin- 
der limbs is described by that most expressive phrase, 
* sickle hams,' her height just fourteen hands, all told. 
Yes, sir, there you see his steed, that laughs at *tho shak- 
ing of the spear,' that is his ' war horse whose neck is 
clothed with thunder.' 

**We have glowing descriptions of Alexander the Great 
and his war horse, Bucephalus, at the head of the Mace- 
donian phalanx, but, sir, such are the improvements of 
modern times that every one must see that our militia- 
general, with his crop-eared mare, with bushy tail and 
sickle ham, would literally frighten off a hundred Alex- 
anders. But to the history of the parade day. The 
general, thus mounted and equipped, is in the field 
ready for action, on the eve of some desperate enterprise, 
as, giving order to shoulder arms, it may be, there occurs 
a crisis, one of the accidents of war, which no sagacity 
could prevent. A cloud rises and passes over the sun. 
Here an occasion occurs for the display of that greatest 
of all traits in the character of a commander, that trait 
which enables him to seize upon and turn to good account 
events unlocked for as they may arise. Now for the 
cautipn into which the Boman Fabius foiled the skill 
and courage of Hannibal. A retreat is ordered, and 
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troops and general in a twinkling are found gonCy safe 
ensconced in a neighboring grocery. But even here the 
general still has room for th« exhibition of heroic deeds. 
Hot from the field and chafed with the untoward events 
of the day, your general unsheathes his trenchant blade, 
eighteen inches in length, as you will well remember, 
and, with an energy and remorseless fury, he slices .the 
watermelons that lie in heaps around him, and shares 
them with his surviving friends. 

" Other of the sinews of war are not wanting here. 
Whisky, that great traveler of modern times, is here also, 
and the shells of the watermelons are filled to the brim. 
Here, again, is shown how the extremes of barbarism 
and civilization meet. As the Scandinavian heroes of 
old, after the fatigues of war, drank wine from the skulls 
of their slaughtered enemies in Odin's halls, so now our 
militia-general and his forces, from the skulls of melons 
thus vanquished, in copious draughts of whisky assuage 
the heaving fire of their souls after the bloody scenes of 
parade day. But, alas ! for this short-lived race of ours. 
All things will have an end, and so is it with the glorious 
achievements of our general. Time is on the wing and 
will not stay its flight; the sun, as if frightened at the 
mighty events of the day, rides down the sky, and, at 
the close of day, when the 'hamlet is still,' the curtain 
of night drops upon the scene. 



*And glory, like a phoenix, in its fires 
Exhales its odors, blazes, and expires. 



> )i 



Ridicule sometimes comes in good play in oratory. 
The example just given illustrates it completely* 
Mr. Crary, a representative from Iowa, introduced 
13 
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a bill in Congress relating to military affairs, and 
in pressing the bill criticised quite freely the mili- 
tary career of General Harrison. In the course of 
his remarks he, Crary, alluded to his own experi- 
ence as a general of militia- Mr. Corwin saw the 
situation immediately ; a general of militia, whose 
sole knowledge of the military art was derived from 
the country muster in time of peace, taking upon 
himself the task of teaching a well-trained soldier, 
who had won laurels in actual warfare ! The result 
is well shown in the speech here given. 

Sarcasm has for its object the holding up to 
contempt and scorn the actions of men in their 
conduct of public or private affairs. It was the 
weapon employed very freely by William Pitt in 
that most trying period of the British nation in 
dealing with the actions of the French during the 
time when their srovernment was under the control 
of Napoleon. Here is a very fair example, taken 
from the speech of that orator on refusing to nego- 
tiate with that ruler : — 

*'Such, sir, was the nature of that system. Let us 
examine a little farther, whether it was from the begin- 
ning intended to be acted upon in the extent I have 
stated. At the very moment when their threats ap- 
peared to many little else than the ravings of madmen, 
they were digesting and methodizing the means of exe- 
cution, as accurately as if they had actually foreseen the 
extent to which they have since been able to realize 
their criminal projects. They sat dQwn coolly to deyis^ 
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the most regular and effectual mode of making the ap- 
plication of this system the current business of the day, 
and incorporating it with the general orders of their 
army; for (will the House believe it) this confirmation 
of the decrees of November 19 was accompanied by an 
exposition and commentary addressed to the general of 
every army of France, containing a schedule as coolly 
conceived and as methodically reduced as any by which 
the most quiet business of a justice of the peace or the 
most regular routine of any department of State in this 
country could be conducted. Each commander was fur- 
nished with one general blank formula of a letter, for 
all the nations in the world : The people of France to 

the people of , greeting. We are c^ome to expel 

your *ty rants.' Even this was not all; one of the arti- 
cles of the decree of the 15th of December was ex- 
pressly * that those who should show themselves so 
brutish and so enamored of their chains as to refuse the 
restoration of their rights, to renounce liberty and 
equality, or to preserve, recall or tr^at with their prince 
or privileged orders, were not entitled to the distinction 
which France in other cases had justly established be- 
tween government and people, and that such a people 
ought to be treated according to the rigor of war and of 
conquest.' Here is their love of peace; here is their 
aversion to conquest; here is their respect for the inde- 
pendence of other nations! " 

In the reply to this speech by the celebrated 
Charles James Fox we find some very fine passages 
of a similar character, one of which is here given: 

" If a man had been present at the battle of Blen- 
heim, for instancOi and had inquired the motive of thQ 
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battle, there was not a soldier engaged who could not 
have satisfied his curiosity, and even, perhaps, allayed 
his feelings. They were fighting, they knew, to repress* 
the uncontrolled ambition of the Grand Monarch. 

" But if a man were present now at a field of slaugh- 
ter, and were to inquire for what they were fight- 
ing — * Fighting!' would be the answer; *they are no^. 
fighting; they are pausing.* * Why is that man expir- 
ing"? Why is that other writhing with agony] What 
means this implacable fury]' The answer must be, 
* You are quite wrong, sir, you deceive yourself — they 
are not fighting, do not disturb them, they are merely 
pausing/ This man is not expiring with agony — that 
man is not dead, he is only pausing! Lord keep you 
sir! they are not angry with ^)ne another; they have 
no cause of quarrel; but their country thinks there 
should be a pause. All that you see, sir, is nothing 
like fighting — there is no harm, nor cruelty, nor blood- 
shed in it whatever; it is nothing more than a political 
pause; it is merely to try an experiment — to see whether 
Bonaparte will not behave himself better than hereto- 
fore, and; in the meantime, we have agreed to a pause in 
pure friendship ! ' And is this the way, sir, that you 
are to show yourselves the advocates of order, to tram- 
ple on religion, to stifle in the heart not merely the gen- 
erosity of noble sentiment, but the affections of social 
nature, and in the prosecution of this system you spread 
terror and devastation around you ?" 

Irony consists in pretending to favor, uphold or 
advocate that which you yourself do not believe. 
A very beautiful example is presented in the ex- 
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tract from Mr. Fox' speech just given. The pic- 
ture where the orator describes the field of battle 
where the wounded and dying fill the air with their 
groans, and the dead lie scattered in piles around, 
as not a, fight but a pause is a striking and effective 
example of bitter irony. 

Invective is strong and rapid denunciation of men 
or measures. It is notably exhibited in Cicero's 
orations against Catiline, as well as these against 
Marc Antony. It is well employed in those speeches 
which have for their object the exciting of strong 
feelings of hatred against an unworthy object. 
The following extract from a speech of Henry Grat- 
tan, the eminent Irish orator, affords an excellent 
illustration of withering invective: — 

*'You, sir [referring to Mr. Flood, his opponent], 
who delight to utter execrations against the American 
commissioners of 1778, on account of their hostility to 
Am«rica — you, sir, who manufacture stage thunder 
against Mr. Eden for his anti- American principles — 
you, sir, whom it pleases to. chant a hymn to the immor- 
tal Hampden — you, sir, approved of the tyrannies ex- 
ercised against America; and you, sir, voted four thou- 
sand Irish troops, to cut the throats of the Americans, 
fighting for their freedom, fighting for your freedom, 
fighting for the great principle, Liberty. But you found 
at last (and this should be an eternal lesson to men of 
your craft and cunning) that the king had only dishon- 
ored you; the court had bought but would not trust 
you; and, having voted for the worst measures, you re- 
mained, for seven years, the creature of salary without 
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the confidence of government. Mortified at the discov- 
ery, and stung by disappointment, you betake yourself 
to the sad expedients of duplicity. You try the sorry 
game of a trimmer in your progress to the acts of an in- 
cendiary. You give no honest support either to the 
government or to the people. You, at the most critical 
period of their existence, take no part ; you sign no non- 
consumption agreement; you are no volunteer; you 
oppose no Perpetual Mutiny bill, no altered Sugar bill; 
you declare that the Declaration of Right should have 
been brought forward; and observing, with regard to 
both prince and people, the most impartial treachery and 
desertion, you justify the suspicion of your sovereign by 
betraying the government, as you had told the people, 
until, at last, by this hollow conduct, and for some other 
steps, the result of mortified ambition, being dismiised, 
and another person put in your place, you fly to the 
ranks of the volunteers and canvass for mutiny; you 
announce that the country was ruined by other men 
during that period in which she had been sold by you. 
Your logic is that the repeal of a declaratory law is not 
the repeal of a law at all, and the effect of that logic is 
an Englishact affecting to emancipate Ireland by exer- 
cising over her the legislative authority of the British 
Parliament. Such has been your conduct; and at such 
conduct every order of your fellow-subjects have a right 
to exclaim. The merchant may say to you — the consti- 
tution^tlist may say to you — the American may say to 
you — and I, / now say, and say to your beard, sir, — You 
are not an honest man.^' 

The qualities of wit, humor, ridicule, sarcasm, 
irony, and invective which we have just been con- 
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sidering, though of great efficacy in moving the 
minds of an audience toward the line of thought of 
the speaker, nevertheless demand great care, judg- 
ment, and discretion in their use. Wit should not 
be too pointed ; it should not leave too deep a wound 
to rankle in your opponent's breast ; ridicule should 
never descend to burlesque nor be allowed to play 
too freely on the infirmities of nature; sarcasm 
should not be too severe, irony too bitter, nor in- 
vective too strong unless the object be thoroughly 
disgusting. Good taste and kindly feeling should 
pervade all these qualities so as not to arouse a feel- 
ing of antagonism in either your opponent or your 
audience. 

In the vortex of political agitation there is no 
telling where the strong denunciation will return to 
confront the orator and make him feel that a milder 
and sweeter phrase could have answered his purpose 
as well as the stinging rebuke or unmeasured decla- 
mation. He will not infrequently experience the 
truth of the lines: — 

" Full many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant, 
And many a word at random spoken 
May soothe or wound a heart that's broken." 



CHAPTER YIII. 

The Peroration. 

At the close of a speech, it is customary for an 
orator to give expression to some choice sentiment 
which he clothes in a better dress and animates with 
a loftier feeling than that which pervades the main 
body of the effort. This closing passage is termed 
the peroration ; it may be regarded as the climax of 
the speech itself. The evident object of the more 
thrilling and finished language at the end of the 
argument, is to leave the best possible impression on 
the minds of the audience. It may Jbe likened to 
the final breeze that wafts the oratorical craft to a 
safe and secure haven when it has successfully 
withstood and battled with the rude waves and 
winds on the high seas of debate. It is alike pleas- 
ing to the ear, satisfying to the mind, and gratifying 
to the heart. While a faulty beginning may often 
be counterbalanced by the eloquence of the advocate 
after he has become warmed up to his subject, yet 
there are no cases where the bad effect of an abrupt, 
unfinished, and disconnected ending can be ade- 
quately offset. 

The peroration may answer a variety of purposes. 

It may seem to emphasize the leading sentiment the 
( 200 ) 
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orator has endeavored to advance in the course of 
his argument, as when Daniel Webster, in the 
Hayne contest, spoke of his devotion to the Union 
and reflected upon its blessings and the dangers 
which threatened it» existence ; it may be utilized 
in reviewing the general nature and circumstances 
of the occasion,* as when Edmund Burke closed his 
speech at the trial of Warren Hastings; it may be 
useful in extolling and applauding some abstract 
principle or idea on which the speaker has devoted 
much thought and study, as when Henry Grattan 
eulogized Liberty at the close of his speech in 
moving the Declaration of Right; or it may be 
employed in expressing faith and confidence in the 
body addressed so as to secure their good- will, as in 
most addresses to a jury. 

We can best judge what a peroration should be 
from what it usually is. It is generally more ornate, 
condensed and inflammatory than the body of the 
argument. If the main work is well done, the fin- 
ishing up will be proportionately easy, graceful, 
natural, appropriate and eflfective. If the principal 
treatment be irregular, wanting in power, method 
and earnestness, the end will be unnatural, flat and 
unsatisfactory. It is the golden spike that makes 
the successful completion of a work of labor and 
difliculty, but eventual triumph. Solid masonry, 
skillful engineering, cold steel and iron, hold the 
main structure together, but the crowning finish 
may well be of material that will suggest more of 
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show than of strength, that will resist decay but 
still glisten in the sun. 

It should not, on the other hand, be imagined 
that finished and telling language and exalted sen- 
timents should be kept till the close of the speech. 
These should be interwoven in and pervade the en- 
tire production, like blood in the system, extending 
to and nourishing the entire body. The eulogiums 
on South Carolina and Massachusetts appear in 
their appropriate places in the Hayne and Webster 
debate, and are as fine if not finer than the perora- 
tions of either disputant. The speaker should be 
on the lookout constantly for every opportunity to 
give vent to a choice and elevated thought. The 
best passages of Burke, Pitt, Erskine and other 
eminent orators are to be found scattered through- 
out the body of their best speeches. 

The following is the well-known peroration of 
Daniel Webster, to his speech in reply to Robert Y. 
Hayne. It will be seen that its object is to concen- 
trate the leading sentiment of the orator in his 
speech and in his political career. It is measured* 
lofty and intense in its scope and purpose, single 
in its aim and triumphant in its bearing. 

" I profess, sir, in my career hitherto to haye kept 
steadily in view the prosperity and honor of the whole 
country, and the presentation of our Federal Union. 
It is to that Union we are chiefly indebted for whatever 
makes us most proud of our country. That Union we 
reached only by the discipline of our virtues in the 
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severe school of adversity. It had its origin in the 
necessities of -disordered finance, prostrate commerce 
and ruined credit. Under its benign influences these 
great interests immediately awoke as from the dead, 
and sprang forth with newness of life. Every year of 
its duration has teemed with fresh proofs of its util- 
ity and its blessings; and although our territory has 
stretched out wider and wider, and our population spread 
farther and farther, they have not outrun its protection 
or its benefits. It has been to us a copious fountain of 
national, social, personal happiness. I have not allowed 
myself, sir, to look beyond the Union to see what might 
be hidden in the dark recess behind. I have not coolly 
weighed the chances of preserving liberty, when the 
bonds that unite us together shall be broken asunder. I 
have not accustomed myself to hang over the precipice 
of disunion to see whether, with my short sight, I can 
fathom the depth of the abyss below; nor could I re- 
gard him as a safe counselor in affairs of this govern- 
ment, where thoughts should be mainly bent on consider- 
ing, not how the Union should be best preserved, but 
how tolerable might be the condition of the people 
when it shall be broken up and destroyed. While the 
Union lasts, we have high, exciting, gratifying prospects 
spread out before us for us and our children. Beyond 
that I seek not to penetrate the veil. God grant, that in 
my day, at least, that curtain may not rise. God grant 
that on my vision never may be opened what lies behind. 
When my eyes shall be turned to behold for the last 
time the sun in he^en, may I not see him shining on 
the broken and dishonored fragments of a once glorious 
Union; on States dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on 
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a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it maj be, with 
fraternal blood. Let their last feeble and lingering 
'glance rather behold the gorgeous ensign of the repub- 
lic, now known and honored throughout the earth, still 
ftill high advanced, its arms and trophies streaming in 
its original luster, not a stripe erased or polluted, not a 
single star obscured — bearing for its motto no such mig- 
erable interrogatory as. What is' all this worth? nor 
those other words of delusion and folly. Liberty first 
and Union afterward^ but everywhere, spread all over 
in characters of living light, blazing on all its ample 
folds as they float over the sea and over the land^ and in 
every wind under the whole heavens, that other senti- 
ment, dear to every true American heart. Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and inseparable ! *' 

Here is the conclusion of the arraignment of 
Warren Hastings by Edmund Burke. It is broad, 
comprehensive and philosophical in its treatment. 
It summarizes, in an eloquent and impressive man- 
ner, all the charges made by the orator, and gives 
a clear idea of the object of the prosecution, which 
might seem obscure if not collected and condensed 
at the close of the speech. 

"I therefore charge Mr. Hastings with having de- 
stroyed, for private puri)oses, the whole system of gov- 
ernment by the six provincial councils, which he had no 
right to destroy. I charge him with having delegated to 
others that power which the act of Parliament had di- 
rected him to preserve unalienably in himself. I charge 
him with having formed a committee to be mere induce- 
ments and tools, at the enormous expense of sixty-two 
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thousand pounds per annum. I charge him with having 
appointed a person their dewan, to whom these English- 
men were to be subservient tools; whose name, to their 
own knowledge, was, by the general voice of India, by the 
general recorded voice of the company, by recorded official 
transactions, by everything that can make a man known, 
abhorred, and detested, stamped with infamy; and with 
giving him the whole power, which he had thus separated 
from the council general, and from provincial councils. 
I charge him with taking bribes of Guaga Govin Sing. 
I charge him with having done that bribe service which 
fidelity even in iniquity requires at the hands of the 
worst of men. I charge him with having robbed these 
people of whom he took the biibes. I charge him with 
having fraudulently alienated the fortunes of widows. 
I charge him with having, without right, title or purchase, 
taken the lands of orphans, and giving them to wicked 
persons under him. I charge him with having removed 
the natural guardians of a minor rajah and with having 
given that trust to a stranger, Debi Sing, whose wicked- 
ness was known to himself and all the world, and by 
whom the rajah, his family and dependents, were cruelly 
.oppressed. I charge him with having committed to the 
management of Debi Sing three great provinces; and 
thereby with having wasted the country, ruined the 
landed interest, cruelly harassed the peasants, burnt 
their houses, seized their crops, tortured and degraded 
their persons, and destroyed the honor of the whole 
female race of the country. 

" In the name of the Commons of England, I charge 
all this villainy upon Warren Hastings, in this last mo- 
ment of my application to you. 
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" My lords, what is it, that we want here to a great 
act of national justice? Do we want a cause, my lords? 
You have the cause of oppressed princes, of undone 
women of the first rank, of desolated provinces, and of 
wasted kingdoms. Do you want a criminal, my lords? 
When was there so much iniquity ever laid to the charge 
of any man? No, my lords, you must not look to pun- 
ish any other such delinquent from India. Warren 
Hastings has not left substance enough in India to 
nourish such another delinquent. 

" My lords, is it a prosecutor you want? You have be- 
fore you the Commons of Great Britain as prosecutors, 
and I believe, ray lords, that the sun in his beneficent 
progress round the world does not behold a more glori- 
ous sight than that of men, separated from a remote 
peopl© by the material bonds and barriers of nature, 
united by the bond of a social and moral community, 
all the Commons of England resenting as their own the 
indignities and cruelties that are offered to all the peo- 
ple of India. 

" Do "we want a tribunal? My lords, no example of 
antiquity, nothing in the modern world, can supply us 
with a tribunal like this. My lords, here we see virtu- 
ally, in the mind's eye, that sacred majesty of the crown, 
under whose authority you sit, and whose power you 
exercise. We see in that invisible authority, what we 
all feel in reality and life, the beneficent powers and 
protecting justice of his majesty. We have here the 
heir apparent to the crown, such as the fond wishes of 
the people of England wish an heir apparent to be. We 
have here all the branches of the royal family in a sit- 
jiation between majesty and subjection, between the 
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sovereign and the subject, — offering a pledge in that 
situation for the support of the rights of the crown, and 
the liberties of the people, both which extremes they 
touch. My lords, we have a great hereditary peerage 
here, those who have their own honor, the honor of 
their ancestors, and of their posterity to guard, and who 
will justify, as they always h^ve justified, that provision 
in the Constitution by which justice is made an heredi- 
tary office. My lords, we have here a new nobility, who 
have risen and exalted themselves by various merits, by 
great military services, which have extended the fame of 
this country from the rising to the setting sun; we have 
those who, by various civil merits and various civil tal- 
ents, have been exalted to a situation which they well 
deserve, and in which they will justify the favor of their 
sovereign, and the good opinion of their fellow-subjects, 
and make them rejoice to see those virtuous characters, 
that were the other day upon a level with them, now 
exalted above them in rank, but feeling with them in 
sympathy what they felt in common with them before. 
We have persons exalted from the practice of the law, 
from the place in which they administered high, though 
subordinate, justice, to a seat here, to enlighten with 
their knowledge, and to strengthen with their votes, 
those principles which have distinguished the courts in 
which they have presided. 

" My lords, you have here also the lights of our re- 
ligion; you have the bishops of England, my lords, you 
have that true image of the primitive church in its ancient 
form, in its ancient ordinances purified from the supersti- 
tions and the vices which a long succession of ages will 
bring upon the best institutions. You have the represent- 
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atives of that religion, which sajs that their God is love, 
that the very vital spirit of their institution is charity; a 
religion which so much hates suppression that when the 
God whom we adore appeared in human form, he did 
not appear in a form of greatness and majesty, but in 
sympathy with the lowest of the people, and thereby 
made it a firm and ruling principle that their welfare 
was the object of all government, since the Person who 
was the Master of nature chose to appear himself in a 
subordinate situation. These are the considerations 
which influence them, which animate them and will 
animate them against all oppression. He who is called 
first among them, and first among us all, both of the 
flock that is fed, and of those who feed it, made Himself 
* the servant of all.' 

**My lords, these are the securities which we have in 
all the constituent parts of the body of this house. We 
know them, we reckon, we rest upon them, and commit 
safely the interests of India and of humanity into your 
hands. Therefore, it is with confidence that, ordered 
by the Commons, 

" I impeach Warren Hastings, Esquire, of high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 

" I impeach him in the name of the Commons of Great 
Britain, in Parliament assembled, whose parliamentary 
trust he has betrayed. 

"I impeach him in the name of the Commons of Great 
Britain, whose national character he has dishonored. 

"I impeach him in the name of the people of Ltdia, 
whose laws, rights, and liberties he has subverted, whose 
properties he has destroyed, whose countries he has laid 
waste and desolate. 
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" I impeach him in the name, and by virtue, of those 
eternal laws of justice which he has violated. 

** I impeach him in the name of human nature itself, 
which he has cruelly outraged, injured, and oppressed 
in j3oth sexes, in every age, rank, situation, and condi- 
tion of life." 

This is the peroration of the address of Henry 
Grattan in moving the Declaration of Right in the 
Irish House of Commons. 

In sublimity and pathos it has no superior, and in 
intensity of thought and metaphorical description 
it will take rank with the finest passages in Milton 
or Shakespeare. 

" Hereafter, wh«n these things shall be history — your 
age of thralldom, your sudden resurrection, commercial 
redress and mii'aculous armament — shall the historian 
stop at liberty and observe that here the principal men 
aaiong us were found wanting, were awed by a weak 
ministry, bribed by an empty treasury, and when liberty 
was within their grasp, and her temple opened its fold- 
ing doors, fell down, and were prostrated at the thresh- 
old? 

"I might as a constituent come to your bar and de- 
mand liberty. I do call upon you by the laws of the 
land, and their violation; by the instructions of eighteen* 
centuries; by the arms, inspiration and providence of the 
present movement — tell us the rule by which we shall 
go; assert the law of Ireland; declaim the liberty of the 
land! I will not be answered by a public lie, in the 
shape of an amendment; nor, speaking for the subject's 
freedom, am I to hear of faction . I wish for nothing but 
14 
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to breathe in this, our island, in common witli my fellow- 
subjects, the air of liberty. 1 have no ambition unless 
it be to break your chain and contemplate your glory. 
1 never will be satisfied so long as the meanest cottager 
in Ireland has a link of tlie British chain clanking- to 
his rags. He may be naked ; he shall not be in irons. 
And I do see the time at hand; the spirit is gone forth; 
the declaration of right is planted; and though great 
men should fall off, yet the cause shall live ; and though 
he who utters this should die, yet the immortal fir« shall 
outlast the humble organ who conveys it, and the breath 
of libei*ty, like the word of the holy man, will not die 
with the pro])het, but survive him.'' 

The closing passage in the speech of General E. 
D. Baker, at a meeting in New York City, during 
the American Civil War, is very touching and beau- 
tiful. It is as follows : — 

"And if, from the far Pacific, a voice feebler than the 
feeblest murmur upon its shore may be heard to give 
you courage and hope in the contest, that voice is youi*s 
to-day. And if a man whose hair is gray, who is well- 
nigh worn out in the battle and trial of life, may pledge 
himself on such an occasion, and in such an audience, 
let me say as my last word, that when, amid sheeted tire 
and flame, I saw and led the hosts of New York as they 
charged in contest upon a foi'eiga soil for the honor of 
your flag; so again, if providence shall will it, this feeble 
hand shall draw a sword never yet dishonored — not to 
fight for distant honor, in a foreign land, but to fight for 
country, for home, for law, for government, for constitu- 
tion, for right, for freedom, for humanity, and in th,ej 
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hope that the honor of my country may advance, and 
wherever that banner waves, there glory may pursue 
and freedom be established." 

These illustrations show considerable degree of 
elaboration and finish, and as such are entitled to 
just praise and admiration. Yet it not unfrequently 
happens that a simple, unaffected, yet forcible ter- 
mination to a speech will be as effective and appro- 
priate as one that is more diffuse and ornate. 

If the matter of discussion has been kept well in 
hand and has not been spread over too broad a field, 
if the rein has been held tightly on the imagination, 
then a simple and graceful ending will be as service- 
able as one that abounds in lofty sentiments and 
ornate and polished diction. This was the style of 
peroration adopted by Demosthenes in his reply to 
^schines. He simply implored the gods to give his 
enemies a better spirit towafi'd him or hurl them to 
speedy destruction on sea and land if they remained 
obdurate. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Action. — Voice and Gesture. 

An orator may possess all the requirements men- 
tioned in the preceding chapters in the highest per- 
fection, but if he be deficient in proper action, in a 
flexible voice and appropriate gesture, his most elab- 
orate efibrts will fall lifeless and awaken no re- 
sponsive thrill in the hearts of his hearers. While 
his knowledge, his preparation, his training, may 
be all and even more than we have indicated, he 
himself must be the conductor to transmit the 
combined result of all these to his audience. The 
remarks of Cicero ("De Oratore") on the question of 
suitable action are so forcible and eloquent that we 
cannot do better than give them verbatim : — 

" But the eflfect of all these particulars depends upon 
the action. Action is the predominant power in elo- 
(luence. Without it the best speaker can have no name, 
and with it a middling one may obtain the highest. It 
is said that Demosthenes, when asked what was the first 
constituent in eloquence, answered, that action was the 
first, the second and the third. This makes the story 
told by jEschines much better; after he had lost a cause 
he retired in disgrace from Athens to Rhodes, where, 
at the request of the Rhodians, he read that fine oration 

(212 ) 
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which he pronounced against Ctesiphon, who was de- 
fended by Demosthenes; after he had finished it, he was 
requested next day to read that which was pronounced 
by Demosthenes for Ctesiphon, which he 'did with a 
charming full voice. When everybody was expressing 
their applause, ^How would you have applauded, ' saj s 
^6> * if you had heard the author himself deliver it?' 
By this he intimated what a vast influence action had, 
since the change of the actor could make the same speech 
appear in quite a different light. Yet, doubtless, in all 
cases truth has the advantage of imitation, but if in ac- 
tion nature were sufficient for our purpose, we should 
have no occasion for having recourse to the rules of art. 
But since the passions of the soul, which are to be chiefly 
expressed or represented by action, are often so confused 
as to be quite obscured and almost obliterated, the 
causes of this obscurity must be dispelled, and advantage 
must be taken of those that are most unclouded and ac- 
cessible. For nature has given every passion its pecul- 
iar expression in the look, the voice and the gestures, 
and the whole frame, the look, and the voice of a man 
are responsive to the passions of the mind, as the strings 
of a musical instrument are to the fingers that touch them. 
For as a musical instrument has its different keys, so 
every voice is sharp, full, quick, slow, loud or low, and 
each of these keys have different degrees, which beget 
other strains, such as the smooth and the sharp, the con- 
tracted and lengthened, the continued and interrupted, 
the broken and divided, the tender, the shrill and the 
swelling ; all these require to be managed with art and 
discretion, and the orator makes use of them as the 
painter does of his colors, to give variety to his piece. 
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. . . Anger has a peculiar pronunciation, which is 
quick, sharp and broken. The tone of pity and grief is 
different, it is full, moving, broken, and mournful. Fear 
is low, diffident, and humble. Vehemence demands a 
strain that is intense, strong and majestically threaten- 
ing. Pleasure is diffusive, soft, tender, cheerful and 
gay. Uneasiness is of another sort, it is oppressive with- 
out commiseration, and its tone is grave and uniform. 

**A11 these emotions should be accompanied with ac- 
tion, not theatrical action, limited to particular words, 
but extended to the whole discourse, aiding the sense, not 
by pointing, but by emphasis^ a strong^ mardy action^ 
borrowed from the use of arms^ or the school of arts, 
and not from stage performers. The hand ought not to 
saw the air, and the fingers in moving should follow the 
words, and not precede, as it were, to point them out. 
The arm ought to be stretched forward, as if to brandish 
the bolts of eloquence; and the stamping the foot ought 
to take place either in the beginning or the end of a de- 
bate. But all depends upon the face, and all the poWer 
of the face is centered in the eyes. All action depends 
upon the passions, of which the face is the picture, and 
the eyes the interpreters, for this is the only part of 
the body that can express all the passions ; nor can any- 
one who looks another way create the same emotions. 

"A great deal consists in the right management of the 
eyes, for the features of the face ought not to be altered 
too much, lest we become ridiculous or disgustful. It is 
by the vividness or the languor of the eye, by a de- 
jected or a cheerful look, that we express the emotions 
of the heart, and accommodate what we say to what we 
feel. Action is, as it were, the language of the body, 
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and therefore ought to correspond to the thought. For 
nature, as she has supplied the horse and the lion with a 
mane, a tail and ears, to express their feelings, has en- 
dowed the eyes of mankind with the same properties. 
Therefore, in the action of an orator, the look takes place 
next to the voice, for the eyes direct the features. But 
nature has given a particular force to all the modifica- 
tions of action; therefore we see it has great effect upon 
the ignorant, the vulgar, and the greatest upon foreign- 
ers, who are unacquainted with our tongue. Words af- 
fect none but him who understands the language, and 
sentiments that are pointed often escape the undiscerning. 
But an action expressive of the passions of the mind is 
a language universally understood, for the same expres- 
sions have the same effects in all circumstances, and all 
men know them in others by the same characters which 
express them in themselves." (Guthrie's Translation.) 

Closely allied to the appropriate action of the 
body is the conduct and management of the voice. 
We cannot do better than give the observations of 
the same eminent author on this subject: — 

"The chief excellence," says Cicero, **to be admired 
in a good delivery is a fine voice. If an orator possess 
not a good voice, it ought, such as it is, to be improved. 
I shall not here point out in what manner the voice be- 
comes susceptible of improvement; but I think it of 
great importance that the means of improving it should 
be cultivated. But the train of my discourse leads me 
to repeat the observation T made a little while ago, that 
what is most useful is most becoming. I know not how 
this happens, but it is certain that in speaking nothing 
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tends more to acquire an agreeable voice than frequently 
to relax it by passing from one strain to another, and 
nothing tends more to injure it than violent exertion 
unrelieved by modulation. What gives greater pleasure 
to our ears and more charms to delivery than judicious 
transitions, variety and change ? I have heard it told of 
Gracchus that he used an ivory flute which a man who 
stood privately behind him while he was speaking, 
touched so skillfully that he immediately struck the 
proper note, when he wanted either to quicken or to 
soften the vehemence of his voice. . . . In every 
modulation of the voice there is a mean peculiar to it- 
self. The gradual rising of the notes from this base is 
both proper and pleasing, but to set out with bawling 
has something in it very clownish, and is as hurtful to 
the voice as the other method is salutary. In short, 
there is a certain straining to which the flute will not 
suffer you to rise, but bring you down to the proper 
note, and there is somewhat in the lowering the voice, 
which, on the other hand, is very -grave, but must sink 
through all the several degrees of the scale. This vari- 
ety and this progression through all the tones will both 
preserve the voice and give a sweetness to the action. 
As to the flute, you may leave that at home, but the 
spirit of such a practice you ought to carry to the bar." 

To these eloquent and at the same time practical 
suggestions and observations of one of the world s 
greatest masters of oratory and all its allied and 
kindred subjects, nothing can be said to add force 
or beauty. Were we simply seeking general direc- 
tions we might stop right here. But the student 
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requires something of the details of his art in order 
to be more fully equipped for actual warfare in the 
former. It is well to know the broad highway of 
success, but in all roads to great excellence there 
are numerous and dangerous pitfalls into which he 
will tumble if he be not forewarned. 

Let us consider the matter of gesture first. We 
have endeavored so far to impress upon the reader's 
mind the necessity of a good education, a clear and 
accurate knowledge of language, beginning with 
words, the simplest form of speech, and ending in 
figure, the boldest and best means of illustrating 
truth, a proper understanding of the subject of dis- 
cussion and its distribution under proper heads, topics 
and arguments, together with the appropriate oflice 
of wit, humor and other forms of unargumentative 
discourse, and above all the importance of a firm, 
sincere, manly, earnest and consistent personal char- 
acter. Every successful orator should possess all 
these requirements and pretty much in the same 
degree. All those we have had occasion to name 
were so possessed. The matter of delivery takes a 
peculiar turn, however. We can prescribe studies 
with a fair degree of certainty, but can we pre- 
scribe rules of action with any degree of precision? 
Can we say when the right or the left arm should 
be raised or lowered, the eyebrows elevated or con- 
tracted, or when to stamp or move the feet? There 
are not wanting those who maintain that we can. 
On the other hand, is there not weight in the sug- 
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gestion that when the speaker is equipped in the 
manner just pointed out the movements of the 
body will readily and naturally conform to those of 
the mind? In other words, is the action of the ora- 
tor natural or artificial and theatrical? Stated in 
this way there ought not to be a^y difficulty in giv- 
ing the proper answer, and that is that the motions 
of the orator will consist of those natural and manly 
gestures which flow from a person earnest and sin- 
cere in his cause, with which he has made himself 
familiar by previous patient study. 

The theatrical, or artificial, method, on the other 
hand, studies postures, curves, strides and an almost 
infinite variety of bodily motions. These, to the 
eyes of the audience, are agreeable and adapted to 
the expression of the many feelings assumed by the 
actor. His object is to portray jealousy, revenge, 
remorse, anger, love, frenzy, ambition, — passions di- 
rectly opposite to those ordinarily evinced' by the 
public speaker. His aim should be to show calm- 
ness, courage, consistency, knowledge, and good- 
will. These do not require eccentric bodily motions. 
Yet the orator must pay good attention to those 
movements which tend to show his interest in his 
subject. An erect and manly carriage, a natural 
posture, easy and unaffected movements on the plat- 
form, are among the essential requisites. The ju- 
dicious pointing of the hand and finger in certain 
trains of aigument and thought, carries force and 
strength. That mere gesture which partakes of 
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the studied and artificial kind holds but a small 
place in the orator's make-up as compared with 
the skill and ability with which he marshals his 
thoughts and formulates his language, is seen from 
the meager accounts we have of the gestures of 
great orators. 

Their epigi'ams, metaphors, trenchant truths, 
staggering blows, and elegant declamation, are all 
treasured in literature and handed down from 
one generation to another. Not so of their ges- 
tures. Who has ever heard whether Cicero raised 
his arm, stamped his foot, or rolled his eye? Where 
can we find the movements of Pitt, of Fox, of 
Grattan, of Burke, of Webster, of Prentiss? No 
chronicler has deicrned to hand them down. We 
simply know that they were earnest, and their lan- 
guage wo have. Cfcero, in his beautiful treatises, 
considers action only in the most general aspect, 
and although his observations are full of truths and 
the result of the exporience of a master mind, yet 
they are still broad generalizations and show little 
of the minute treatment that characterizes the great 
author when treating of the beauties of speech, and 
the forms and manner of expressing noble senti- 
ments. Probably we can make greater headway 
by considering what the speaker should avoid 
rather than what he should attempt. He should, 
then, avoid stiff and stilted postures and gestures. 
He should shun boyish poses and everything like 
timidity or lack of self-possession. The term "nat- 
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uralness" embraces most of what can be said in re- 
gard to gesture. The feelings and sentiments which 
the speaker wishes to awaken in others he must 
first feel himself, and if he be so filled with the par- 
amount importance of the subject and the occasion, 
it should not be difficult to conform the body, which 
is the mere tenement of the spirit within, to the ap- 
propriate expression of his theme. 

The great Roman in his observations about voice 
and delivery has beautifully expressed about all 
that can be said upon the subject. There are not 
wanting those who lay considerable claim to teach- 
ing special oratorical delivery, who seem to encour- 
age the idea that there is something in the voice 
and expression of the orator which calls for pecul- 
iar developmental training. We cannot quite sub- 
scribe to this view. The chief aim of the speaker 
should be to deliver his thoughts in a natural way, 
raise his voice not to make a loud noise, but for the 
purpose of being heard, be rapid in his utterances, 
when excited by his subject, slow when discussing 
sober propositions which appeal to the understand- 
ing only, emphatic on those points which require 
emphasis. As observed by Cicero, he should avoid 
bawling, and not "o'erstep the modesty of nature." 

One of the most imperative mandates of good speak- 
ing is to preserve perfect control of the mannei: as 
well as of the matter of delivery. The latter can be 
accomplished in the closet, in the study, and the 
former must be aquired by appropriate practice in 
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private as well as in public. The exercise of ob- 
taining the proper pitch from the tone of the flute is 
not as chimerical as it may appear to some. A 
lengthy discussion creates great demands on the 
voice. Should a speaker begin on a high key, it 
would not belong before his vocal organs would give 
out. An easy, low-toned beginning must therefore 
l)e commended. This was the character of the 
commencement of Daniel Webster's reply to Mr. 
Hayne. 

The scene where Mr. Webster began his celebrated 
reply to Robert Y. Hayne is thus graphically de- 
scribed by one of his biographers, H. C. Lodge : — 

" In the midst of the hush of expectation, in that dead 
silence which is so {>eculiarly oppressive because it is 
possible only when many human beings are gaSfered to- 
gether, Mr. Webster rose. He had sat impassive and 
immovable during all ^ the preceding days, while the 
storm of argument and invective had beaten about his 
liead. At last his time had come, and as he rose and 
stood forth, drawing himself up to his full height, his 
personal grandeur and his majestic calm thiilled all who 
looked upon him. With perfect quietness, unaffected 
apparently by the atmosphere of intense feeling about 
him, he said, in a low, even tone [see page 138]. This 
opening sentence was a piece of consummate art. The 
simple and appropriate image, the low voice, the calm 
manner, relieved the strained excitement of the audience, 
which might have ended by disconcerting the speaker if 
it had been maintained . Every one was now at his 
ease; and when the monotonous reading of the resolu- 
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tion ceased, Mr. Webster was master of the situation, 
and had his listeners in complete control. With breath- 
less attention they followed him as he proceeded. The 
strong, masculine sentences, the sarcasm, the pathos, the 
reasoning, the burning a]>peals to love of state and 
country, flowed on unbroken. As his feeling warmed, 
the fire came into his eyes; there was a glow on his 
swarthy cheek; his strong right arm seemed to sweep 
away resistlessly the whole phalanx of his opponents, 
and the deep and melodious cadences of his voice sounded 
like harmonious organ tones, as they filled the chamber 
with tlieir music." 

From this description we do not think the student 
can perceive any inclination to the artificial effects 
in voice or gesture. The easy, self-possessed man- 
ner, gradually warming with the subject, is all that 
is here indicated. Lest, however, the reader should 
infer, from this graphic portrait of Mr. Webster, 
that great natural graces of person, which that 
orator undoubtedly possessed, are indispensable to a 
high name for eloquence, we give a picture of one 
who won the sobriquet of " the old man eloquent " 
in the House of Representatives, where a reputation 
for that talent is secured with the greatest diflSculty ; 
this was John Quincy Adams. He is thus described 
l)y his biographer, John T. Morse, Jr.: — 

"Living in the age of oratory, he earned the name of 
'the old man eloquent/ Yet he was not an orator in 
the sense in which Webster, Clay, and Calhoun were 
orators. He was not a rhetorician; he had neither 
grace of manner nor a fine presence, neither an imposing 
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delivery, nor even pleasing tones. On the contrary, he 
was exceptionally lacking in all these qualities. He 
was short, rotund and bald; about the time when he 
entered Congress, complaints became frequent, in his 
diary, of weak and inflamed eyes, and soon these or- 
gans became so rheumy that the water would trickle 
down his cheeks; a shaking of the hand grew upon him 
to such an extent that in time he had to use artificial 
assistance to steady it for writing ; his voice was high, 
shrill, liable to break, piercing enough to make itself 
heard but not agreeable. This hardly seems the picture 
of an orator, nor was it to any charm of elocution that 
he owed his influence, but rather to the fact that what 
he said was well worth the hearing. . . Listeners 
were always sure to get a bold and an honest utterance, 
and often pretty keen words, from him, and he never 
spoke to an inattentive or to a thin house. . . His 
power of invective" was extraordinary, and he was un- 
tiring and merciless in the use of it. . . Men 
winced and cowered before his milder attacks, became 
sometimes dumb, sometimes furious with mad rage, be- 
fore his fiercer assaults.'' 

May it not safely be concluded, therefore, that it 
is the consciousness of the orator that he has mas- 
tered his subject in all its details, that he knows 
precisely where to lay his hand on a vigorous ex- 
pression, a bold metaphor, a trenchant fact, that 
prompts and sustains him in his eloquence? With- 
out this power, studied graces, labored elocution and 
artificial gestures are vain and impotent, but with 
it appropriate bodily movements will follow of their 
own free will. 



CHAPTER X. 

The Debate on the Tariff. — Randolph, Hayne, Olay. 
— On the Land Question. — Clay, Calhoun. 

To further explain and exemplify the rules and 
principles herein laid down, we append hereto por- 
tions of public debates between orators of wide 
reputation. Some of the subjects discussed were 
at one time of a very exciting nature, but we trust 
the selections can be read with interest and profitj 
especially as the disputants have long been removed 
from the scenes of the contests. 

One of the best subjects for debate in former 
times, as well as in our own, was that of the tariff 
— the principle or power claimed by nations of 
levying a tax or duty upon goods and materials 
manufactured or produced in one country and 
brought for sale to another. 

The discussion of this doctrine gave rise in for- 
mer times, and gives rise to-day, to an almost infinite 
variety of perplexing and aggravating questions 
and opposing theories. It affects all classes of citi- 
zens, and that is sufficient to make it a subject of 
universal contention and discussion. It affects the 
wages of the poor and the profits of the rich, and 

both parties claim that their doctrine, if tried and 
(224) 
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adhered to, will bring prosperity, and the adoption 
of the other view will cause irretrievable ruin and 
disaster. It has made and unmade cabinets and ad- 
ministrations, and been the battle-cry of contending 
parties for many years. At one time it threatened 
very seriously the existence of the American Union 
itself. We need give no apology for its introduction, 
as it not only is a subject upon which every intelli- 
gent person should be informed, but exhibits in our 
country some excellent specimens of argumentative 
reasoning. It is a subject, too, that is quite different 
from those heretofore presented, in that there is little 
scope for the eleganjb, metaphorical language, speci- 
mens of which we have so freely given. Its dis- 
cussion deals w;ith cold facts and figures; the imag- 
ination is kept in the background. » 

Mr. Randolph, in his speech delivered in 1824, 
said : — 

*' Sir, when are we to have enough of this tariff ques- 
tion? In 1816 it was supposed to be settled. Only 
three years thereafter another proposition for increasing 
it was sent from this house to the Senate, hailed with a 
tax of four cents per pound on brown sugar. It was, 
fortunately, rejected in that body. In what manner ^^t^ 
hill is baited it does not become me to say; but I have 
too distinct a recollection of the vote in committee of the 
whole, on the duty upon molasses, and afterwards of the 
vote in the House on the same question; of the votes of 
more than one of the States on that question, not to 
mark it well. I do not say that the change of the vote 
15 
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on that question was affected by any man's voting against 
his own motion; but I do not hesitate to say that it was 
effected by one man's electioneering against his own 
motion. I am very glad, Mr. Speaker, that old Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and the Province of Maine and Sadaga- 
hock, by whom we stood in the days of the Revolution, 
now stand by the South, and will not aid in fixing on 
us this system of taxation, compared with which the 
taxation of Mr. Grenville and Lord North was as noth- 
ing. I speak with knowledge of what I say when I 
declare that this bill is an attempt to reduce the country 
south of Mason and Dixon's line, and cast off the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, to a state of worse than colonial 
bondage; a state to which the 'domination of Great 
Britain was, in my judgment, far preferable; and I trust 
I shall always have the fearless integrity to utter any 
political sentiment which the head sanctions and the 
heart ratifies; for the British Parliament never would 
have dared to lay such duties on our imports or their ex- 
ports to us, either ^at home' or here, as is now proposed to 
be laid upon the imports from abroad. At that time we 
had the command of the market of the vast dominions 
then subject, and we should have had those which have 
since been subjected to the British Empire; we enjoyed 
a free trade eminently superior to anything that we 
can enjoy, if this bill shall go into operation. It is a 
sacrifice of the interests of a part of this nation to the 
ideal benefit of the rest. It marks us out as the vic- 
tims of a worse than Egyptian bondage. It Ls a barter 
of so much of our rights, of so much of the fruits of 
our labor, for political power to be transferred to other 
hands. It ought to be met, and I trust it will be met, 
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in the Southern country as was the stamp act, and by 
all those measures, which I will not detain the house by 
recapitulating, which succeeded the stamp act, and pro- 
duced the final breach with the mother country, which it 
took about ten years to bring about, as I trust in my 
conscience it will not take as long a time to bring about 
similar results from this measure, should it become a 
law. 

**Sir, events now passing everywhere, which plant a 
thorn in my pillow and a dagger in my heart, admonish 
me of the difficulty of governing with sobriety any peo- 
ple who are over head and ears in debt. That stateof 
things begets a temper which sets at naught everything 
like reason and common sense. This country is, unques- 
tionably, laboring under great distress; but we cannot 
legislate it out of that distress. We may by your legisla- 
tion, reduce all the country south of Mason and Dixon's 
line, the whites as well as the blacks, to the condition of 
Helots; you can do no more. We have had placed be- 
fore us, in the course of this discussion, foreign examples 
and authorities ; and among other things we have been 
told, as an argument in favor of this measure, of the 
f)rosperity of Great Britain. Have gentlemen taken 
into consideration that, not excepting Mexico and 
that fine country which lie between the Orinoco and 
the Caribbean Sea, England is decidedly superior, in 
point of physical advantages, to every country un- 
der the sun? This is unquestionably true. I will 
enumei-ate some of these advantages: First, there is her 
climate. In England, such is the temperature of the 
air that a man can there do more days' work in the year, 
and more hours' work in the day, than in any other oil- 
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mate in the world; of course I include Scotland and 
Ireland in the description. It is in such a climate only 
that the human animal can bear, without extirpation, 
the corrupted air, the noisome exhalations, the incessant 
labor, of those accursed manufactories. Yes, sir, accursed ; 
for I say it is an accursed thing, which I will neither taste 
nor touch nor handle. If we were to act here on the 
English system, we should have yellow fever at Phila- 
delphia and New York, not in August merely, but from 
June to January, and from January to June. The 
climate of this country alone, were there no other natu- 
ral obstacle to it, says aloud. You shall not manufac- 
ture ! Even our tobacco factories, admitted to be the 
most wholesome of any sort of factories, are known 
to be, where extensive, the very nidus (if I may use the 
expression) of yellow fever and other fevers of* similar 
type. In another of the advantages of Great Britain, 
so important to her prosperity, we are almost on a par 
with her, if we know how properly to use it. Fortuna- 
tos nimium sua si bona norint — for as regards defense, 
we are, to all intents and purposes, almost as much an 
island as England herself. But one of her insular ad- 
vantages we can never acquire. Every part of that 
country is accessible from the sea. There, as you recede' 
from the sea, you do not get further from the sea. 1 
know that a good deal will be said of our majestic rivers, 
about the father of floods, and his tributary streams; 
but with the Ohio, frozen up all the winter, and dry 
all the summer, with a long, tortuous, difficult, and dan- 
gerous navigation thence to the ocean, the gentlemen of 
the West may rest assured that they will never derive 
one particle of advantage from even a total prohibition 
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of foreign manufactures. You may succed in reducing 
us to your level of misery, but if we were to agree to 
become your staves, you never can derive one farthing 
of advantage from this bill. What parts of this country 
can derive any advantage from it? Those parts only 
where there is a water power in immediate contact with 
navigation, such as the vicinities of Boston, Providence, 
Baltimore, and Richmond. Petersbig-g is the last of 
these as you travel south. You take a bag of cotton 
up the river to Pittsburg, or to Zanesville, to have it 
manufactured and sent down to New Orleans for a 
market, and before your bag of cotton has got to the 
place of manufacture, the manufacturer of Providence 
has received his returns for the goods made from his bag 
of cotton purchased at the same time that you purchased 
yours. No, sir, gentlemen may as well insist that because 
the Chesapeake Bay, mare nostrum, our Mediterrean 
Sea, gives us every advantage of navigation, we shall 
exclude from it everything but steamboats and those 
boats called Ka-c^ t^oxyjv^ per emphasin, par excellence, 
Kentucky boats — a sort of huge, square, clumsy, wooden 
box. And why not insist upon if? Haven't you the 
* power to regulate commerce* 1 Would not that too be 
a * regulation of commerce'? It would, indeed, and a 
pretty regulation it is, and so is this bill. And, sir, I 
marvel that the representation from the great commer- 
cial state of New York should be in favor of this bill. 
If operative, and if inoperative why talk of it? — if 
operative, it must, like the embargo of 1807-1809, 
transfer no small portion of the wealth of the London of 
America, as New York has been called, to Quebec and 
Montreal. She will receive the most of her imports 
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from abroad, down the river. I do not know any bill 
that could be better calculated for Vermont than this bill, 
because through Vermont, from Quebec, Montreal, and 
other positions on the St. Lawrence, we are, if it passes, 
unquestionably to receive our supplies of foreign goods. 
It will, no doubt, suit the Niagara frontier. 

**But, sir, I must not let myself be led too far 
astray from the .topic of the peculiar advantages of 
England as a manufacturing country. Ifer vast beds of 
coal are inexhaustible; there are daily discoveries of it, 
greater than ages past have, consumed, to which beds of 
coal her manufacturing establishments have been trans- 
ferred, as any man may see who will compare the pres- 
ent population of her towns with what it was formerly. 
It is to these beds of coal that Birmingham, Manches- 
ter, Wolverhampton, Sheffield, Leeds and other manu- 
facturing towns owe their growth. If you could destroy 
her coal in one day, you would cut at once the sinews of 
ber power. Then there are her metals, and particularly 
tin, of which she has the exclusive monopoly. Tin, I 
know, is to be found in Japan, and perhaps elsewhere, 
but in practice England has now the monopoly of that 
article. I might go further and I might say that En- 
gland possesses an advantage, quoad hoc, in her institu- 
tions; for there men are compelled to pay their debts; 
but here men are not only not compelled to pay their 
debts, but they are protected in their refusal to pay 
them in the scandalous evasion of their legal obligations; 
and after being convicted of embezzling the public 
money and the money of others, of which they were 
appointed guardians and trustees, they have the impu- 
dence to obtrude their unblushing fronts into society 
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and elbow honest men out of their way. There, though 
all men are on a footing of equality on the highway, and 
in the courts of law, at will and at market, yet the castes 
in Hindoostan are not more distinctly separated one 
from the other than the different classes of society are 
in England. It is true it is practicable for a wealthy 
merchant or manufacturer, or his descendants, after hay- 
ing, through two or three generations, washed out what 
is considered the stain of their original occupation, to 
emerge, by slow degrees, into the higher ranks of society; 
but this rarely happens. Can you find men of vast 
fortune in this country content to move in the lower 
circles — content as the ox under the daily drudgery of 
the yoke] It is true that in England some of these 
wealthy people take it into their heads to buy seats in 
Parliament. But when they gtt there, unless they pos- 
sess great talents, they are mere nonentities, their exist- 
ence is only to be' found in the red book which contains a 
list of the members of Parliament. Now, sir,. I wish 
to know if, in the Western country, where any man may 
get beastly drunk for three pence sterling — in England 
you cannot get a small wineglass of spirits under twenty- 
five cents; one such drink of grog as I have seen swal- 
lowed in this country would there cost a dollar — in the 
Western country, where every man can get as much 
meat and bread as he can consume, and yet spend the 
best part of his days, and nights too, perhaps, on the 
tavern benches, or loitering at the cross-roads asking 
the news, can you expect the people of such a country, 
with countless millions of wild lands and wild animals 
besides, can be cooped up in manufacturing establish- 
ments, and made to work sixteen hours a day, under the 
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superintendence of a driver, yes, a driver, compared with 
whom a Southern overseer is a gentleman and a man of 
refinement; for, if they do not work, these work people 
in the manufactories, they cannot eat; and among all the 
punishments that can be devised (put death even among 
the number), I defy you to get as much work out of a 
man by any of them as when he knows that he must 
work before he can eat.*' (Here follows what we quoted 
on page 124.) 

He then continues: — 

** But, it is said, a measure of this sort is necessary 
to create employment for the people. Why, sir, where 
are the handles of the plow"? Are they unfit for young 
gentlemen to touch"? or will they choose to enter your 
military academies, where the sons of the rich are 
educated at the expense of the poor, and where so 
many political janissaries are every year turned out, 
always ready for war, and to support the powers that 
be — equal to the Stelitzes of Moscow or St. Petersburg. 
I do not speak now of individuals, of course, but of 
the tendency of the system. The hounds follow the 
huntsman because he feeds them, and bears the whip. 
I speak of the system. I concur most heartily, sir, in 
the censure which has been passed upon the greediness 
of office, which stands, a stigma on the present genera- 
tion. Men from whom we might expect, and from whom 
I did expect, better things crowd the antechamber 
of the palace for every vacant office; nay, even before 
men are dead their shoes are wanted for some barefooted 
office seeker. How mistaken was the old Roman, the 
old Consul, who, whilst he held the plow by one h^Lndi 
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and death held the other, exclaimed, ^Diis immortalibtis 
seroj* 

" Our fathers, how did they acquire their property] 
— By straightforward industry, rectitude and frugality. 
How did they become dispossessed of their property? 
— By indulging in speculative hopes and designs, seeking 
the shadow whilst they lost the substance; and now, in- 
stead of being, as they were, men of respectability, men 
of substance, men capable and willing to live indepen- 
dently and honestly and hospitably, too — for who so par- 
simonious as the prodigal who has nothing to give? 
what have we become? — ^A nation of sharks, preying 
on one another through the instrumentality of ];his paper 
system, which, if Lycurgus had known of it, he would 
unquestionably have adopted, in preference to his iron 
money, if his object had been to make the Spartans the 
most accomplished knaves, as well as to keep them poor. 

**The manufacturer of the East may carry his woolens, 
or his cottons, or his coffins to what market he pleases — 
I do not buy of him; self-defense is the first law of na- 
ture. You drive us into it. You create heats and ani- 
mosities among this great family who ought to live like 
brothers; and, after you have got this temper of mind 
roused among the Southern people, do you expect to 
come among us to trade, and expect us to buy your 
wares? Sir, not only shall we not buy them, but we 
shall take such measures (I will not enter into the detail 
of them now) as shall render it impossible for you to 
sell them. Whatever may be said here of the misguided 
counsels, as they have been termed, of the theorists of 
Virginia, they have, so far as regards this question, the 
confidence of United Virginia. We are asked, Poeg 
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the South lose anything by this bill? — why do you cry 
out? I put it, sir, to any man from any part of the 
country, from the Gulf of Mexico, from the Balize to the 
eastern shore of Maryland — which, I thank Heaven, is 
not yet under the government of Baltimore, and will 
not be, unless certain theories should come into play in 
that state, which we have lately heard of, and a majority 
of men, told by the head, should govern — whether the 
whole country between the points I have named, is not 
unanimous in opposition to this bill? Would it not be 
unexampled that we should thus complain, protest, re- 
sist, and that all the while nothing should be the mat- 
ter? Are our understandings (however low mine may 
be rated, much sounder than mine are engaged in this 
resistance) to be rated so low as that we are to be 
made to believe that we are children affrighted by a 
bugbear? We are asked, however. Why do you cry out? 
It is all for your good, sir. This reminds me of the mis- 
tresses of George the Second, who, when they were 
insulted by the populace, on arriving in London (as all 
such creatures deserve to be by every mob), put their 
heads out of the window and said to them in their 
broken English, *Goot people, we be come for your goots;* 
to which one of the mob rejoined, *Yes, and for our 
chattels too, I fancy/ Just so it is with the oppressive 
exactions proposed and advocated by the supporters of 
this bill, on the plea of the good of those who are its 
victims. 

** Suppose this measure is not what it is represented 
to be; that the fears of the South are altogether illusory 
and visionary; that it will produce all the good predicted 
of it — an honorable gentleman from Kentucky said 
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yesterday, and I was sorry to hear it, for I have great 
respect for that gentleman and for other gentlemen from 
that state, that the question was not whether a bare 
majority should pass the bill, but whether the majority 
or the minority should rule. The gentleman is wrong, 
and if he will consider the matter rightly, he will see it. 
Is there no difference between the patient and the actor? 
We are passive, we do not call them to act or to suffer? 
but we call upon them not so to act as that we must 
necessarily suffer; and I venture to say that, in any 
government, properly constituted, this very consideration 
would operate conclusively, that if the burden is to be laid 
on one hundred and two it ought not to be laid by one hun- 
dred and five. We are the eel that is being flayed, while 
the cook maid pats us on the head and cries with the 
clown in King Lear, * Down, wantons, down.' There is 
but one portion of the country which can profit by this 
bill, and from that portion of the country comes this 
bare majority in favor of it. I bless God that Massa- 
chusetts and old Virginia are once again rallying under 
the same banner against oppressive and unconstitutional 
taxation; for, if all the blood be drawn from out the 
body, I care not whether it be by the British Parliament 
or the American Congress, by an emperor or a king 
abroad or by a president at home." 

From this and other extracts that have been given 
we can form some idea of the style of Mr. Randolph, 
one of the truly great names of America. There 
is abundance of pith and point in all that he says ; 
he shows a great familiarity with the great men of 
that day, and an intimate knowledge of the classics 
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and English literature — all of which qualities we 
have endeavored to impress upon the reader to cul- 
tivate with zeal and avidity. 

The tariff was the great bugbear of the South 
and slavery that of the North, and it is certainly 
unfortunate that we cannot select examples of the 
best styl3 of American oratory which do not deal 
with these harrowing subjects. But it is only ques- 
tions like these that call forth great efforts, and if 
we allude to American oratory at all, we must pre- 
sent these speeches as we find them — nothing exten- 
uate nor set down aught in malice — and if they are 
read in the proper spirit they will be found to com- 
pare very favorably with the noblest efforts of an- 
tiquity. 

Before giving the speech of Mr. Clay, the father 
of the American or tariff system, we will present 
a specimen of the free-trade views of Mr. Hayne, 
delivered in 1832; he said: — 

"Mr. President, the plain and seemingly obvious 
truth, that in a fair and equal exchange of commodities 
all parties gained, is a noble discovery of modern times. 
The contrary principle naturally led to commercial rival- 
ries, and abuses of all sorts. The benefits of commerce 
being regarded as a stake to be won, or an advantage 
to be wrested from others by fraud or by force, govern- 
ments naturally strove to secure them to their own 
subjects; and when they once set out in this wrong di- 
rection, it was quite natural that they should not stop 
short till they ended in binding in the bonds of restric- 
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tion not only the whole country but all of its psfrts. 
Thus we are told that England first protected, by her 
restrictive policy, her whole empire against all the world, 
then Great Britain against the colonies, then the British 
islands against each other, and ended by vainly attempt- 
ing to protect all the great interests and employments of 
the state by balancing them against each other. Sir, 
such a system, carried fully out, is not confined to rival 
nations, but protects one town against another, considers 
villages and even families as rivals, and cannot stop 
short of * Kobinson Crusoe in his goat skins.* It takes 
but one step further to make every man his own lawyer, 
doctor, farmer and shoemaker — and, if I may be allowed 
an Irishism, his own seamstress and washerwoman. 
The doctrine of free trade, on the contrary, is founded 
on the true social system. 

"It looks on all mankind as children of a common 
parent — and the great family of nations as linked together 
by mutual interests. Sir, as there is a religion, so I be- 
lieve there is a politics of nature. Oast your eyes over 
this various earth. See its surface diversified by hills 
and valleys, rocks and fertile fields Notice its diff*erent 
productions — its infinite varieties of soil and climate. 
See the mighty rivers winding their way to the very 
mountain's base, and thence guiding man to the vast 
ocean, dividing, yet connecting nations. Can any man 
who considers these things with the eye of a philosopher, 
not read the design of the great Creator (written legibly 
in his works) that his children should be drawn together 
in a free commercial intercourse, and mutual exchanges 
of the various gifts with which a bountiful Providence 
has blessed them? Commerce, sir, restricted even as she 
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has been, has been the great source of civilization and 
retineraent all over the world. Next to the Christian 
religion, I consider free trade in its largest sense as the 
greatest blessing that can be conferred upon any people. 
Hear, sir, what Patrick Henry, the great orator of Vir- 
ginia, whose soul was the very temple of freedom, says 
on this subject: — 

(I < Why should we fetter commerce? If a man is in 
chains, he droops and bows to the earth, because his 
spirit is broken ; but let him twist the fetters from, his 
legs and he will stand erect. Fetter not commerce! 
Let her be as free as the air. She will range the whole 
creation and return on the four winds of heaven to bless 
the land with plenty.' 

" But it has been said that free trade would do very 
well if all nations would adopt it; but as it is, Qyery 
nation must protect itself from the effect of restrictions 
by countervailing measures. I am persuaded, sir, that 
this is a great, a most fatal error. If retaliation is re- 
sorted to for the honest purpose of producing a redress 
of grievance, and while adhered to no longer than there 
is a hope of success, it may, like war itself ,l3e sometimes 
just and necessary. But if it have no such object, *it is 
the unprofitable combat of seeing which can do the 
other the most harm.' The case can hardly be conceived 
in which permanent restrictions as a measure of retalia- 
tion could be profitable. In every possible situation a 
trade, whether more or less restricted, is profitable or it 
is not. This can only be decided by experience, and if 
the trade be left to regulate itself, water would not more 
naturally seek its level than the intercourse adjust itself 
to the true interest of the parties. Sir, as to this idea 
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of the regulation by government of the pursuits of men, 
I consider it as a remnant of barbarism disgraceful to 
an enlightened age and inconsistent with the first princi- 
ples of rational liberty. I hold government to be en- 
tirely incapable, from its position, of exercising such a 
power wisely, prudently or justly. Are the rulers of 
the world the depositaries of its collected wisdom ? So 
can we forget the advice of a great statesman to his 
son — *Go see the world, my son, that you may learn 
with how little wisdom the world is governed.* And is 
our own government an exception to this rule, or do we 
not find here, as everywhere else, that 

* Man, proud man, 
Robed in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep.' 

The gentleman has appealed to the example of other 
nations. Sir, they are all against him. They have had 
restrictions enough, to be sure, but they are getting 
heartily sick of them, and in England, particularly, 
would readDy get rid of them if they could. We have 
been assured by the declaration of a Minister from his 
place in Parliament that there is a growing conviction, 
among all men of sense and reflection in that country, 
that the true policy of all nations is to be found in un- 
restricted industry. Sir, in England they are now retrac- 
ing theii* steps, and endeavoring to relieve themselves 
of the system as fast as they can. Within a few years 
past upwards of three hundred statutes imposing re- 
strictions in that country have been repealed, and a case 
has recently occurred there which seems to leave no 
doubt that, if Great Britain has grown great, it is, as 
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Mr. Huskiiison has declared, *not in consequence of, 
but in spite of, their restrictions/ The silk manufac- 
ture, protected by enormous bounties, was found to be 
in such a declining condition that the government was 
obliged to do something to save it from total ruin. And 
what did they do? They considerably reduced the duty 
on foreign silks, both on the raw material and manufac- 
tured article. The consequence was the immediate re- 
vival of the silk manufactuue, which has since been 
' nearly doubled. 

"Sir, the experience of Fiunce is equally decisive. 
Bonaparte's effort in introducing cotton and sugar has 
cost that country millions; and but the other day a 
foolish attempt to protect the iron mines spread devas- 
tation through France, and nearly ruined the wine trade, 
on which one-lifth of her citizens depend for subsistence. 
As to Sj)ain, unhappy Spain, * fenced round with restric- 
tions,' her experience, one would suppose, would convince 
us, if anything could, that the protecting system in 
politics, like bigotry in religion, was utterly at war with 
soimd principles and a liberal and enlightened policy. 
Sir, I may say, in the words of the philosophical states- 
man of England, * Leave a generous people free to seek 
their own road to perfection.' Thank God, the night is 
passing away, and we have lived to see the dawn of a 
glorious day. The cause of free trade must and will 
prosper and finally triumph. The political economist 
is abroad ; light has come into the world ; and in this 
instance, at least, men will not * prefer darkness rather 
than light.' Sir, let it not be said, in after times, 
that the statesmen of America were behind the age in 
which they lived — that they initiated the young and vig- 
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orous country into the enervating and corrupting prac- 
tices of European nations — and that at the moment 
when the whole world were looking to us for an example, 
we arrayed ourselves in the cast-off follies and exploded 
errors of the Old World, and, by the introduction of a 
vile system of artificial stimulants and political gambling, 
impaired the healthful vigor of the body politic, and 
brought 01' a decrepitude and premature dissolution." 

In this xtremely lucid exposition of the free- 
trade doctrine we see several of the features we 
have been considering; it displays a rare knowledge 
of the subject underxliscussion, derived, undoubtedly, 
from careful study, and shows a thorough acquaint- 
ance with Shakespeare, that great fountain of hu- 
man thought and feeling. We will give Mr. Clay's 
method of dealing with the same subject, from an 
entirely opposite point of view. 

Mr. Clay, not long after this speech by Mr. Hayne, 
spoke as follows: — 

** In one sentiment, Mr. President, expressed by the 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Hayne), 
though perhaps not in the sense intended by him, I en- 
tirely concur. I agree with him that the decision on 
the system of policy embraced in this debate involves 
the future destiny of this growing country. One way, 
I verily believe, it would Uad to deep and general dis- 
tress, general bankruptcy and national ruin, without bene- 
fit to any part of the Union ; the other, the existing pros- 
perity will be preserved and augmented, and the nation 
will continue rapidly to advance in wealth, power and 

16 
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greatness, without prejudice to anj section of th« con- 
federacy. 

" Thus viewing the question, I stand here as the 
humble but zealous advocate, not of the interests of one 
state or seven states only, but of the whole Union. 
And never before have I felt more intensely the over- 
powering weight of that share of responsibility which 
belongs to me in these deliberations. Never before have 
I had more occasion than 1 now have to lament my 
want of those intellectual powers the possession of 
which might enable me to unfold to this Senate and to 
illustrate to this people great truths, intimataly con- 
nected with the lasting welfare of my country. I should 
indeed sink overwhelmed and subdued beneath the ap- 
palling magnitude of the task which lies before me if I 
did not feel myself sustained and fortified by a thorough 
consciousness of the justness of the cause which I have 
espoused, and by a persuasion, I hope not presumptuous, 
that it has the approbation of that Providence who has 
so often smiled upon these United States. 

'* Eight years ago it was my painful duty to present to 
the other House of Congress an unexaggerated picture of 
the general distress pervading the whole land. We 
must all yet remember some of its f dghtful features. 
We all know that the people were oppressed and borne 
down by an enormous load of debt; that the value of 
property was at the lowest point of depression; that 
ruinous sales and sacrifices were everywhere made of real 
estate; that stop laws and relief laws and paper money 
were adopted to save the people from impending destruc- 
tion; that a deficit in the public revenue existed, which 
compelled government to seize upon and divert from its 
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legitimate object the appropriations from the sinking 
fund, to redeem the national debt; and that our com- 
merce and navigation were threatened with a complete 
paralysis. In short, sir, if I were to select any term of 
seven years since the adoption of the present constitution, 
which exhibited a scene of the most widespread dismay 
and desolation, it would be exactly that term of seven 
years which immediately preceded the establishment of 
the tariff of 1824. 

**I have now to perform the more pleasing task of ex- 
hibiting an imperfect sketch of the existing state of the 
unparallelej prosperity of the country. On a general 
survey we behold cultivation extended, the arts flourish- 
ing, the face of the country improved, our people fully 
and profitably employed, and the public countenance 
exhibiting tranquillity, contentment, and happiness, 
and if we descend into particulars, we have the agreeable 
contemplation of a people out of debt, land rising slowly 
in value, but in a secure and salutary degree; a ready, 
though not extravagant, market for all the surplus i)ro- 
ductions of our industry; innumerable flocks and herds 
browsing and gambling on a thousand hills and plains, 
covered with rich and verdant grasses; our cities ex- 
|)anded, and whole villages springing up, as it were, by 
enchantment; our exports and imports increased and in- 
creasing; our tonnage, foreign and coastwise, swelling 
and fully occupied; the rivers of our interior animated 
by the perpetual thunder and lightning of countless 
steamboats; the currency sound and abundant, the pub- 
lic debt of two wars nearly redeemed, and, to crown all, 
the public treasury overflowing, embarrassing Congress 
not to find subjects of taxation, but to seloct the objects 
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which shall be . liberated from impost. If the term of 
seven years were to be selected of the gi'eatest prosperity 
which the people have enjoyed since the establishment of 
their present constitution, it would be exactly that 
period of seven years which immediately followed the 
passage of the tariff of 1824. 

"This transformation of the condition of the country 
from gloom and distress to brightness and prosperity 
has been mainly the work of American legislation, fos- 
tering American industry instead of allowing it to be 
controlled by foreign legislation cherishing foreign in- 
dustry. The foes of the American system in 1824, with 
great boldness and confidence, predicted, first, the union 
of the public revenue, and the creation of a necessity to 
resort to direct taxation. The gentleman from South 
Carolina (General Hayne), I believe, thought the tariff 
of 1824 would operate a reduction of revenue to the large 
amount of eight millions of dollars. Second, the destruc- 
tion of our navigation. Third, the dissolution of com- 
mercial cities, and, fourth, the augmentation of the price 
of objects of consumption, and, further, decline in that of 
the articles of our exports. Every prediction which they 
made has failed — utterly failed. Instead of the ruin 
of the public revenue, with which they then sought to 
deter us from the adoption of the American system, we 
are now threatened with its subversion, by the vast 
amount of the public revenue produced by that system. 

" Whilst we thus behold the entire failure of all that 
was foretold against the system, it is a subject of just 
felicitation, to its friends, that all their anticipations of 
its benefits have been fulfilled or are in process of ful- 
fillment. The honorable gentleman from South Carolina 
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has made an allusion to a speech made by me in 1824, in 
the other House, in support of the tariff, and to which, 
otherwise, I should not have particularly referred. But 
I would ask anyone who can now command the courage 
to peruse that long production, what principle there 
laid down is not trnel What prediction then made has 
been falsified by practical experience? 

"It is now proposed to abolish the system, to which 
we owe so much of the public prosperity, and it is urged 
that the arrival of the period of the redemption of the 
public debt has been confidently looked to as presenting 
a suitable occasion to rid the country of evils with which 
the system is alleged to be fraught. Not aYi inatten- 
tive observer of passing events, I have been awai'e that, 
among those who were most early pressing the payment 
of the public debt, and upon that ground were opposing 
appropriations to other greajb interests, there were some 
who cared less about the debt than the accomplishment 
of other objects. But the people of the United States 
have not coupled the payment of their public debt with 
the destruction of the protection of their industry against 
foreign laws and foreign industry. They have been 
accustomed to regard the extinction of the public debt as 
a relief from a burden, and not as the infliction of a 
curse. If it is to be attended or followed by the sub- 
version of the American system, and an exposure of 
our establishments and our productions to the unguarded 
consequences of the selfish i)olicy of foreign powers, the 
payment of the public debt will be the bitterest of curses. 
Its fruits will be like the fruit 

*0f that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Edw.' 
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"Tf the system of protection be founded on principles 
erroneous in theory and pernicious in practice — above all 
if it be unconstitutional, as is alleged, it ought to be 
forthwith abolished, and not a vestige of it suffered 
to remain. But before we sanction this sweeping 
denunciation, let us look a little at this system, 
its magnitude, its ramifications, its duration, and the 
high authorities which have sustained it. We shall see 
that its foes will have accomplished comparatively noth- 
ing, after having achieved their present aim of breaking 
down our iron foundries, our woolen, cotton and hemp 
manufictories and our sugar plantations. The destruc- 
tion of these would, undoubtedly, lead to the sacrifice of 
immense capital, the ruin of many thousands of our 
fellow-citizens and incalculable loss to the whole commu- 
nity. But their prostration would not disfigure nor pro- 
duce greater effect upon the whole system of protection, 
in all its branches, than the destruction of the beautiful 
domes upon the Capitol would occasion to the magnifi- 
cent edifice which they surmount. Why, sir, there is 
scarcely an interest, scarcely a vocation in society, which 
is not embraced by the beneficence of this system. It 
comprehends our coasting tonnage and trade, from which 
all foreign tonnage is absolutely excluded. It includes 
all our foreign tonnage, with the inconsiderable exception 
made by treaties of reciprocity with a few foreign powers. 

"It embraces our fisheries and all our hardy and en- 
terprising fishermen. 

" It extends to almost every mechanical art. 

" It extends to all lower Louisiana, the delta of which 
might as well be submerged again in the Gulf of Mexico, 
from which it has been a gradual conquest, as now to be 
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deprived of the protecting duty upon its great staple. 
It affects the cotton planter himself, and the tobacco 
planter, both of whom enjoy protection. . . . 

'^ When gentlemen have succeeded in their design of 
an immediate or gradual destruction of the American 
system, what is their substitute] — Free trade! Free 
trade! 

'' The cry for free trade is as unavailing as the cry of 
a spoiled child, in its nurse's arms, for the moon or the 
stars that glitter in the firmament of heaven. It never 
has existed, it never will exist. Trade implies at least 
two parties. To be free it should be fair, equal and re- 
ciprocal. But if we throw our ports wide open to the 
admission of foreign productions, free of all duty, what 
ports of any other foreign nation shall we find open to 
the free admission of our surplus produce] We may 
break down all barriers to free trade on our part, but the 
work will not be complete mitil foreign powers shall have 
removed theirs. There would be freedom on our side, and 
restrictions, prohibitions and exclusions on the other. 
The bolts and the bars and the chains of all other na- 
tions will remain undisturbed. It is, indeed, possible 
that our industry and commerce would accommodate 
themselves to this unequal and unjust state of things; 
for, such is the flexibility of our nature, that it bends 
itself to all circumstances. The wretched prisoner incar- 
cerated i]! a jail after a long time becomes reconciled to 
his solitude, and regularly notches down the passing 
days of his confinement. 

*' Gentlemen deceive themselves. It is not free trade 
that they are recommending to our acceptance, it is in 
effect the British colonial system that we are invited to 
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adopt, and if their policy prevail it will lead substan- 
tially to the re-colonization of these states, under the 
commercial dominion of Great Britain. . . I 

pass with pleasure to two general propositions which 
cover the entire ground of debate. The first is that, 
under the operation of the American system, the objects 
which it protects and fosters are brought to the con- 
sumer at cheaper prices than they commanded prior to 
its introduction or than they would command if it did 
not exist. If that be true, ought not the country to be 
contented and satisfied with the system, unless the 
second proposition, which I mean also presently to con- 
sider, is unfounded ? And that is that the tendency of 
the system is to sustain, and that it has upheld, the prices 
of all our agricultural and other produce, including cotton. 
**And is the fact not indisputable that all essential 
objects of consumption affected by the tariff are cheaper 
and better since the act of 1824 than they were for sev- 
eral years prior to that law] I appeal for its truth to 
common observation and to all practical men. 1 appeal 
to the farmer of the country, whether he does not pur- 
chase on better terms his iron, salt, brown sugar, cotton 
goods, and woolens for his laboring people? And I ask 
the cotton planter if he has not been, and more cheaply, 
supplied with his cotton bagging ? In regard to this lat- 
ter article, the gentleman from South Carolina was mis- 
taken in supposing that I complained that under the 
existing duty the Kentucky manufacturer c(fuld not 
compete with the Scotch. The Kentuckian furnishes a 
more substantial and cheaper article, and at a more uni- 
form and regular price. But it was the frauds, the vio- 
lations of law, of which I did complain, not smuggling 
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in the common sense of that practice, which has some- 
thing bold, daring and enterprising in it, but mean, 
barefaced cheating by fraudulent invoices and false 
denomination. I plant myself upon this fact of cheap- 
ness and superiority as upon impregnable ground. Gen- 
tlemen may tax their ingenuity and produce a thousand 
speculative solutions of the fact, but the fact itself will 
remain undisturbed. This brings me to consider what 
I apprehend to have been the most efficient of all the 
causes in the reduction of the prices of manufactured 
articles, and that is competition. By competition the 
total amount of the supply is increased, and by in- 
crease of the supply a competition in the sale ensues and 
thus enables the consumer to buy at lower rates. Of all 
human powers operating on the affairs of mankind none 
is greater than that of competition. It is action and 
reaction. It oi)erates between individuals in the same 
nation and between different nations. It resembles the 
meeting of the mountain torrent, grooving, by its precipi- 
tous motion, its own channel and ocean's tide. Unop- 
posed, it sweeps everything before it; but counterpoised, 
the waters become safe, calm and regular. It is like 
the segments of a circle or an arch; taken separately, 
each is nothing; but in their combination they produce 
efficiency, symmetry and perfection. By the American 
system this vast power has been excited in America, and 
brought into being to act in co-operation or collision 
with European industry. Europe acts within itself and 
with America, and America acts within itself and with 
Europe. The consequence is, the reduction of prices in 
both hemispheres. Nor is it fair to argue from the re- 
duction of prices in Europe to her own presumed skill 
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and labor exclusively. We affect her prices and she 
affects ours. This must always be the case, at least in 
reference to any articles as to which there is not a total 
nonintercourse ; and if oiir industry, by diminishing 
the demand for her supj)lies, should produce a diminu- 
tion in the price of those supplies, it would be very un- 
fair to ascribe that reduction to her ingenuity instead of 
placing it to the credit of our own skill and excited in- 
dustry. 

"The great law of price is determined by supply and 
demand. Whatever affects either affects the price. If 
the supply is increased, the demand remaining the same, 
tlie price declines; if the demand is increased, the sup- 
ply remaining the same, the price advances; if both 
supply and demand are undiminished, the price is sta- 
tionary, and the price is influenced exactly in proportion 
to the degree of disturbance to the demand or supply. 
It is, therefore, a great error to suppose that an existing 
or new duty necessarily becomes a con^ponent element 
to its exact amount of price. If the proportion of de- 
mand and supply are varied by the duty either in aug-- 
menting the supply or diminishing the demand, or vice 
versa, price is affected to the extent of the variation. 
But the duty never becomes an integral part of the price, 
except in the instance where the demand and the supply 
remain, after the duty is imposed, precisely what they 
were before, or the demand is increased and the supply 
remains stationary. . . . Gentlemen have allowed 
to the manufacturing portions of the community no 
peace; they have been constantly threatened with the 
overthrow of the American system. From the year 
1820, if not from 1816, down to this time they have 
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been held in a condition of constant alarm and insecu- 
rity. Nothing is more prejudicial to the great interests 
of a nation than unsettled and varying policy. Although 
every appeal to the National Legislature has been re- 
sponded to in conformity with the wishes and sentiments 
of the great majority of the people, measures of protec- 
tion have only been carried by such small majorities as 
to excite hopes on the one hand and fears on the other. 
Let the country breathe, let its vast resources be devel- 
oped, let its energy be fully put forth, let it have tran- 
quillity, and my word for it, the degree of perfection in 
the arts which it will exhibit, will be greater than that 
which has been presented, astonishing as our progress 
has been. Although some branches of our manufacture 
might, and in foreign markets now do, fearlessly contend 
with similar foreign fabrics, there are many others yet in 
their infancy struggling with the difficulties which en- 
compass them. We should look at the whole system, 
and recollect that time, when we contemplate the move- 
ments of a nation, is very different from the short period 
which is allotted for the duration of individual life. The 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina very elo- 
quently said, in 1824: 'No great interest of any country 
ever yet grew up in a day; no new branch of industry 
can become firmly and ])rofitably established, but in a 
long course of years; everything, indeed, great or good 
is matured by slow degrees; that which attains a speedy 
maturity is of small value and is destined to a brief 
existence. It is the order of Providence that powers 
gradually developed shall alone attain permanency and 
perfection. Thus must it be with our natural institu- 
tions and national character itself.' *' 
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These extracts will serve to show the grace and 
beauty of the style of Henry Clay, and that, too, 
upon his favorite theme, the American or Protective 
system, the same subject we are discussing to-day. 

A fui ther example will be added, thereby intro- 
ducing a new topic of great interest and another 
eminent orator and statesman, John C. Calhoun. 

The disposition of the money derived from the 
public lands gave rise, as we have seen, to one of 
the most animated and important debates in the 
annals of American history, that iDetween Robert 
T. Hayne, of South Carolina, and Daniel Webster, 
of Massachusetts. The samt) subject, also, was the 
source of earnest and interesting controversy in 
1841, between other American statesmen, among 
whom were Henry Clay and John C. Calhoun. 

Mr. Clay said : — 

**Mr. President, although I find myself borne down 
by the severest affliction with which Providence has ever 
been i)leased to visit me, I have thought that ray private 
griefs ought not longer to prevent me, ill as I feel quali- 
fied to discharge my public duties, and I now rise, in 
pursuance of the notice which has been given, to ask 
leave to introduce a bill to appropriate the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands of the United States, and 
for granting lands to certain states. 

"I feel it incumbent on me to make a brief explana- 
tion of the highly important measure which I have now 
the honor to propose. The bill which I desire to intro- 
duce provides for the distribution of the proceeds of the 
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public lands in the years 1833, 1834, 1835, 1836, and 
1837, among the twenty-four states of the Union, and 
conforms substantially to that which passed in 1833. 
It is, therefore, of a temporary character; but if it shall 
be found to have salutary operation, it will be in the 
power of a future Congress to give it an indefinite con- 
tinuance; and if otherwise, it will expire by its own 
terms. In the event of war unfortunately breaking out 
with any foreign power, the bill is to cease, and the fund 
which it distributes is to be applied to the prosecution 
of the war. The bill directs that ten per cent of the 
net proceeds of the public funds sold within the limits 
of the seven new states sliall be first set apart for them, 
in addition to the five per cent reserved by their several 
compacts with the United States, and that the residue 
of the proceeds, whether from sales made in the states 
or territories, shall be divided among the twenty-four 
states in proportion to their respective federal popula- 
tion. In this respect the bill conforms to that which 
was introduced in 1832. For one, I should have been 
willing to have allowed the new states twelve and a half 
instead of ten per cent; but as that was objected to by 
the President, in his veto message, and has been opposed 
in other quarters, I thought it best to restrict the allow- 
ance to the- more moderate sum. The bill also contains 
large and liberal grants of land to several of the new 
states, to place them upon an equality with others to 
which the bounty of Congress has heretofore extended, 
and provides that when other new States shall be ad- 
mitted into the Union they shall receive their share of 
the common fund. 

*• Mr. President, I have ever regarded with feelings of 
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the profoundest regret the decision which the President 
of the United States felt himself induced to make on 
the bill of 1833. If the bill had passed, twenty millions 
of dollars would have been, during the last three years, 
in the hands of the several states, applicable by them 
to the beneficent purposes of internal improvement, 
education or colonization. What immense benefits might 
not have been diffused throughout the land by the ac- 
tive employment of that vast sum ! What new channels 
of commerce and communication might not have been 
opened ! What industry stimulated, what labor re- 
waided! How many youthful minds might have re- 
ceived the blessings of education and knowledge, and 
b«en rescued from ignorance, vice and ruin ! How many 
descendants of Africa might have been transported 
from a country where they never can enjoy political or 
social equality, to the native land of their fathers, where 
no impediment exists to their attainment of the highest 
degree of elevation, intellectual, social and political, 
where they might have been successful instruments, in 
the hands of God, to spread the religion of his Son, and 
to lay the foundation of civil liberty ! 

"But although we have lost three precious years, the 
Secretary of the Treasury tells us that this vast sum 
is yet safe, and much good may yet be achieved with it. 
The spirit of improvement pervades the land in every 
variety of form, active, vigorous and enterprising, want- 
ing pecuniary aid as well as intelligent direction. The 
states are strengthening the Union by various lines of 
communication thrown across and through the moun- 
tains. New York has completed one great chain, Penn- 
sylvania another, bolder in conception, and more ardu- 
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ous in the execution. Virginia has a similar work in 
progress, worthy of all her enterpiise and energy. A 
fourth, further south, where the parts of the Union are 
too loosely connected, has been projected, and it can 
certainly be executed with the supplies which this bill 
affords, and perhaps not without them. 

"This bill passed, and those and other similar under- 
takings completed, we may indulge the patriotic hope 
that our Union will be bound by ties and interests that 
render it indissoluble. As the general government with- 
holds all direct agency from these truly national works, 
and from all new objects of internal improvement, ought 
it not to yield to the states, what is their own, the amount 
received from the public lands? It could thus but exe- 
cute faithfully a trust expressly created by the original 
deeds of cession or resulting from the treaties of acquisi- 
tion. With this ample resource, every desirable object 
of improvement, in every part of our extensive country, 
may in due time be accomplished. Placing this exhaust- 
less fund in the hands of several members of the confed- 
eracy, their common federal head may address them in 
the glowing language of the British bard, and — 

' Bid harbors open, public way extei^d, 
Bid temples worthier of the God ascend, 
Bid the broad arch the dangerous flood contain, 
The mole projecting break the waring main, 
Back to his bounds their subject sea command. 
And roll obedient rivers through the land. * 

" I confess I f«el anxious for the fate of this measure, 
less on account of any agency 1 have had in proposing 
it, as I hope and believe, than from a firm, sincere, and 
thorough conviction that no one measure over presented 
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to the councils of the nation, was fraught with so . 
much unmixed good and could exert such powerful and 
enduring influence in the preseivation of the Union 
itself and upon some of its highest interests. If I can 
be instrumental in any degree in the adoption of it, I 
shall enjoy, in that retirement into which I hope shortly 
to enter, a heart-feeling satisfaction and lasting consola- 
tion. I shall carry there no regrets, no complaints, no 
reproaches on my account. When I look back upon my 
humble origin, left an orphan, too young to have been 
conscious of a father's smiles and caresses, with a 
widowed mother, surrounded by a numerous oflfspring, in 
the midst of pecuniary embarrassments, without a reg- 
ular education, without fortune, without friends, with- 
out patrons, I have reason to be satisfied with my pub- 
lie career. I ought to be thankful for the high places 
and honors to which I have been called bv the favor 
and partiality of my countrymen, and I am thankful and 
grateful. And I shall take with me the pleasing con- 
sciousness that in whatever station I have been placed, 
I have earnestly and honestly labored to justify their 
confidence, by a faithful, fearless, and zealous discharge 
of my public duties. Pardon these personal allusions." 

On the other side of this measiire, John C. Cal- 
houn, a member from South Carolina, spoke as 
follows : — 

** Whether the government can constitutionally dis- 
tribute the revenue from the public lands among the 
states, must depend on the fact whether they belong to 
them in their united federal character, or individually 
and separately. If in the former, it is manifest that 
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the government, as their common agent or trustee, 
can have no right to distribute among them, for 
their individual, separate use, a fund derived from 
property held in their united and federal character with- 
out a special power for that purpose which is not pre- 
tended. A position so clear of itself, and resting on the 
established principles of law which applied to individuals 
holding property in like manner, needs no illustration. 
If, on the contrary, they belong to the states in their 
individual and separate character, then the government 
"would not only have the right, but would be bound, to 
apply the revenue to the separate use of the states. So 
far is incontrovertible, which presents the question, In 
which of the two characters are the lands held by the 
state? 

"To give a satisfactory answer to this question, it will 
be necessary to distinguish between the lands that have 
been ceded by the states and those that have been 
purchased by the government out of the common funds 
of the Union. 

"The principal cessions were made by Virginia and 
Georgia, the former, of all the tract of country between 
the Ohio, the Mississippi, and the lakes, including the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan and the 
territory of Wisconsin, and the latter, of the tract in- 
cluded in Alabama and Mississippi. I shall begin with 
the cession of Virginia, as it is on that the advocates for 
the distribution mainly rely to establish the right. 

" I hold in my hand an extract of all that portion of 
the Virginia dead of cession which has any bearing on 
the point at issue, taken from the volume lying on the 
table before me, with the place marked, and to which 

17 
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anyone desirous of examining the deed may refer. The 
cession is * to the United States in Congress assembled 
for the benefit of said states.' Every word implies the 
states in their united and federal character. That is 
the meaning of the phrase 'United States.' It stands in 
contradistinction to the states taken separately and individ- 
ually, and if there could be, by possibility, any doubt on 
that point, it would be removed by the expression in 
*Oongress assembled ' — an assemblage which constituted 
the very knot that united them. I regard the executioi:! 
of such a deed to the United States, so assembled, so 
conclusive that the cession was to them in their united 
and aggregate character, in contradistinction to their indi- 
vidual and separate character, and by necessary conse- 
quence that the lands so ceded belonged to them in their 
former and not to their latter character, that I am at a 
loss for words to make it clearer. To deny it would be 
to deny that there is any truth in language. But strong 
as this is, it is not all. The deed proceeds and says that all 
the lands so ceded * shall be considered a common fund for 
the use and benefit of such of the United States as have 
become, or shall become, members of the confederation or 
federal alliance of said states, Virginia included,' and con- 
cludes by saying, *And shall be faithfully and bona fide 
disposed of for that purpose, and for no other use or pur- 
pose whatever.' If it were possible to raise a doubt 
before, these full, clear, and explicit terms would dispel 
it. It is impossible for language to be clearer. To be 
'considered a common fund, is an expression directly in 
contradistinction to separate or individual, and is, by 
necessary implication, as clear a negative of the latter 
as if it had been positively expressed. This 'oommon 
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fund' is to *be for the use and benefit of such of 
the United States as have become, or shall become, 
members of the confederation or federal alliance.' That 
is as clear as language can express it, for their common 
use in their united federal character, Virginia being in- 
cluded as the greater, out of abundant caution. 

" The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Clay), and, as I 
now understand, the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Webster), agree that the I'e venue from taxes can be 
applied only to the objects specifically enumerated in 
th6 Constitution, thus repudiating the general welfare 
principle, as applied to the money power, so far as the 
revenue may be derived from that source. To this extent 
they profess to be good State Rights J effersonian Repub- 
licans. Now, sir, I would be happy to be informed by 
either of the able Senators, by what political alchemy 
the revenue from taxes, by being vested in land, or 
other property, can, when again turned into revenue by 
sales, be entirely freed from all the constitutional restric- 
tions to which they were liable before the investment, 
according to their own confessions. A satisfactory ex- 
planation of so curious and apparently incomprehensible 
process would be a treat. 

" When I look, Mr. President, to what induced the 
states, and especially Virginia, to make this magnificent 
cession to the Union, and the high and patriotic motives 
urged by the old Congress to induce them to do it, and 
turn to what is now proposed, I am struck with the 
contrast and the great mutation to which human affairs 
are subject. The great and patriotic men of former 
times regarded it as essential to the consummation of the 
Union and the preservation of the public faith that the 
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lands should be ceded as a common fund; but now men 
distinguished for their ability and influence, are striving 
with all their might to undo their holy work. Yes, sir, 
distribution and cession are the very reverse, in char- 
acter and effbct; the tendency of one is to union, and 
the other is disunion. The wisest of modern statesmen, 
and who had the keenest and deepest glance into futu- 
rity, Edmund Burke, truly said that the revenue is the 
state; to which I add that to distribute the levenu'e, in 
a confederated community, amongst its members, is to 
dissolve the community — that is, with us, the Union — 
as time will prove, if ever this fatal measure should be 
adopted."iO / 



